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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, 


GEO. MATHERS’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 
Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Joh & News Inks, 


Ee" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash, on Inks. <9 
BRANCH OFFICE 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


BRONZE, 


Low Prices. 


LINING 
At Very 


——:0: 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 


Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 


Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 


Lye Brushes, Mallets, &. | 


:0: 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


aaa FOR 
R. HOE & CO.\S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
C, POTTER Jr., & CO."S JOB AND “*COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 


:0:-—-——_ 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iE AND-PRESS, 
Platen W% by 26 inches. 





| Price, $1,500. 


BARGAIN COLU 
Printing Material, 
R. S. MENAMIN, 

515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MN 


Brevier, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
( Weight of Font, 800 Ibs.) 

THE type with which the body of this advertisement is set 
will be sold at the above price in lots of 500 pounds. In lots 


| of 250 pounds, the price will be 32 cents per pound, to pay for 
handling. 


Job Type, &e. 


ASSORTMENT OF JOB TYPE, in excellent condition. Also, 
L Mot of Business Cuts and Cases. 


Body Type. 
4 NE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE POUNDS OF PICA, 
with Italic. In very good condition. 
BOUT ONE HUNDRED POUNDS OF BOURGEOIS QUADS, 
L\ at a bargain. 
JIGHTY-NINE POUNDS OF BREVIER.—THIS FONT IS AS 
4 good as new, having only had 500 impressions taken from it. 


| ee POUNDS OF AGATE, IN GOOD CONDITION 


Hand- Presses. 


MODERN STYLE. 
Cheap. 


As good as new. Size of 


| N° 8 WASHINGTON HAND-PRESS (TAYLOR'S MANUFAS 
4 TURE), platen 23x35, as good as new. With inking apparatus 
N?: 4 HOE WASHINGTON HAND-PRESS, IN FIRST-RATE 
order. ‘With inking apparatus. 
YUPER-ROYAL SMITH 
With inking apparatus. 


HAND-PRESS, IN GOOD ORDER 


Second-Hand Power Press. 

i OE TWO REVOLUTION, & by 52 inches, in good order 
Price, $2,000. 

Medium Adams Press. 


N GOOD WORKING ORDER 
Press. CHEAP. 


Sold to make room for a larger 


Day Medal Jobber. 


ALF-MEDIUM Day Medal-Jobber, in good working order. Will 
be sold CHgap. 


Just Received. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PAGE'S BEAUTIFULLY CUT 
WOOD TYPE. New. Call and see it. 


Bookbinders’ Shears. 


PAIR OF SHEARS, WITH 30-INCH BLADE, FOR CUTTING 
Straw Board. Cheap. 


For Sale. 


TAYLOR SINGLE SMALL CYLINDER, 28% by 41, bought in 
J. 184, new. In actual use only about 7, years in good order. 
Address, T. PALSGRAVE, 
Montreal n ype Foundry, Montreal. 
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No. 0 Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, 
Drum Cylinder Press, 24x36, distribution, in 


Taylor First-class Medium Press, in first-rate order, 


16x23, in 
with table 


good order, 


Medium Oscillating Press, 23x29, for steam power; in 
¥olio Post Oscillating Press, in ¢ 
Adams Book Press, 14x18, 


] ve | . 
rood oracr, 


cost $1,000, good as new, 


rood order, 


cood order, 


Taylor First-class Super-royal Drum Cylinder, in first-rate order, 


Hoe 
Hoe 


Super-royal Drum Cylinder, old style, 
Single Small Cylinder, 36x57, boxed 
Hoe Super-royal Drum Cylinder, in 
Hoe two-revolution, 
Medium ood working order 

Newbury Country Newspaper Cylinder Press, 28! 
No. 4 Hoe Washington Hand Press, 


and shipped, 
order, 


ood working order 


vood 
34x52, in g 
Adams Press, in g 


with inkin: 


25x36, boxed and shipped, 


»X41, boxed and shipped, 
g apparatus, 
No. 3 Washington Hand Press (Taylor’s make) with inking apparatus, as good as new 


as good as new. 


Bronstrup Hand Press, platen 2013x26, with inking apparatus ; good as new 
Super-royal Smith Press, with inking apparatus, in good order 


Half-medium Day Medal Jobber, 
Gordon Card and Bill-head 


15x20; 
, 6x10 inside 


hand or steam ; 


chase, 


For Presses, Type, 


[Pe Wanted--A Second-hand Hickok Ruling Machine. 


criticism, and whose information, had it been available and 
supplied, would have made this work more perfect, and 
spared ungracious carping at unavoidable defects. 
Although our purpose has nothing to do with the location 
and removal of the seat of the Federal Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington City, yet it may not be foreign 
to the scope of our work to note some of the printing enter- 
prises of that period, showing that even at that early day 
the press was deemed an indispensable auxiliary to political 
and industrial progress, and that our fathers were no less 
advanced in their ideas of its utility than their children, 


Material, &e 


| and influence, 
|} are not mentioned at all in the series of 
| CrrcuLar under the title of * 
| delphian. 


in good order. 
in excellent order. 


., for Sale, see Bargain Column. 


iddress this office, with price, condition, ete. 


* These papers—the first the most important, both in origin, location 
in its subsequent history, of any paper in the country 
papers running through the 
The Printers of Philadelphia,” by a Phila- 
Why this omission is a mystery, unless all traces have 
disappeared of their existence in your city. The Franklin Library 
must have some files in its collections. 

+ Mr. Gales learned his trade with his father, part in Philadelphia 
and part in Raleigh, N. C., where the father went after selling the 
Universal Gazette to 8. H. Smith, (See CrrcuLar, March, 1867, p. 179.) 


| He was a member of the Philadelphia Typographical Society in 1806, 


and must have worked at his trade up to his appearance in this city. 
He was proud of his profession, though here he devoted his talents to 
reporting the proceedings of Congress, in which he became most pro- 
ficient, and was esteemed by the honored statesmen of that and a later 
day the ablest of reporters. His last effort in this department is thought 


| to have been a speech of Mr. Clay's, made in the Senate in 1839. 























“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


BARGA val iba ieasansd 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, | Printing ‘Material, 


FOR TIE 


SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, 


GEO. MATHER®S’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 
Oalarad Tnkca 


Dianals 27 


POTTER Jr., & CO."S JOB AND “COUNTRY 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “ LIBERTY” 


PRESSES. 
JOB PRESSES. 
0: 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


rties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 


te Part 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


**COUNTRY” PRESSES. 





| Price, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Brevier, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound. 


ALF-MEDIUM Day Meaal-vovver, in guuu wong ruse: 


_ be sold CHEapP. 


A 


Just Received. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PAGE'S BEAUTIFULLY CUT 
WOOD TYPE. New. Call and see it. 


Bookbinders’ 


PAIR OF SHEARS, WITH 30-INCH BLADE, 
Straw Board. Cheap. 


Shears. 
FOR CUTTING 


For Sale. 


TAYLOR SINGLE SMALL CYLINDER, 28% by 41, bought in 

1854, new. In actual use only about ce ‘years in good order. 

$1,500. Address, . T. PALSGRAVE, 
Montreal n ype Foundry, Montreal. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


VOL. IIL. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Per Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page 
* Line -_ 
MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, 


R. 8. 
Phila. 





IisTORY 


OF THE 


COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A. T. CAVIS AND E. MAC MURRAY. 


NO. I. 
Incidents and events make history. 
devolved 


On 
analysis, 


the 


coherent arrangement, and pertinent 
deduction. 


In treating of past events, embarrassment results from 


want of information on points of detail, and often from ‘ ; arag- : . 

| and editor-in-chief of the Jntelligencer—the paper first appear- 
: “ae , » | ing under his name on the 1st of September, 1810.+ 
abundance in writing or in the memory of actors, but are | ‘ 
; . | 2ist of October, 
| of Mr. Gales, who served his time with Thomas Ritchie, of 
| Richmond, became joint proprietor of the paper, and formed 


ignorance of material facts. On all subjects these exist in 
inaccessible to him who needs them most; and the work he 
would turn from his mind and pen perfect as desired, i 
hence blemished with error of fact or inference. 

Premising, therefore, that we labor under these difficulties, 
indulgence is asked at the outset for necessary imperfection, 


especially at the hands of those whose knowledge justifies | — 


criticism, and whose information, had it been available and 
supplied, would have made this work more perfect, and 
spared ungracious carping at unavoidable defects. 
Although our purpose has nothing to do with the location 
and removal of the seat of the Federal Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington City, yet it may not be foreign 
to the scope of our work to note some of the printing enter- 


the press was deemed an indispensable auxiliary to political 
and industrial progress, and that our fathers were no less 
advanced in their ideas of its utility than their children, 


‘““FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


OCTOBER, 1868. 


|} the new metropolis, 





writer is | 


| in one of the 
| made 


| and influence, 


| CrrevuLar under the title of * 
| delphian. 


| and part in Raleigh, N. C., 


~~ 


far OR 2) 
SI 


<7 Wo 


$1.00 per Annum. 


NO. 8. 


however much the superiority of present developments are 


vaunted. 


In 1796, before Government took formal possession of 
weekly pub- 
lished in Washington, bearing the names of the Washington 
Gazette, by Benjamin Moore, and The Sentinel of Liberty, by 
English & Co.:; 
ventures, in anticipation of political and business necessity, 
by the 


two newspapers were 


Green, but whether these were original 


or mere removals—taking time forelock—we have 
no means of deciding. 

In 1800, when the Government was removed from Phila- 
delphia, Samuel Harrison Smith purchased the 


Gazette from Joseph Gales, Sr., 


Universal 
by whom it was originally 
started, and transferred the establishment to Washington, 
where its publication was continued as a weekly up to 
1813. Mr. Smith also issued the National Intelligencer as a 
tri-weekly, the first number appearing on the 3ist of 
October, 1800, from an office on New Jersey Avenue south, 
Ten Buildings.* In 1809 Joseph Gales, Jr., 
his advent in Washington, and became successively 
compositor, foreman, reporter, and subsequently proprietor 


On the 


1812, William W. Seaton, brother-in-law 


| the firm of Gales & Seaton, so long and well known, and 


whose sound judgment, honesty of purpose, and enlarged 


statesmanship, gave to their paper an influence never 


* These papers—the first the most important, both in origin, location 
in its subsequent history, of any paper in the country 
are not mentioned at all in the series of papers running through the 
The Printers of Philadelphia,” by a Phila- 
Why this omission is a mystery, unless all traces have 
Sonpueanes of their existence in your city. The Franklin Library 
must have some files in its collections. 

+ Mr. Gales learned his trade with his father, part in Philadelphia 
where the father went after selling the 
Universal Gazette to 8. H. Smith, (See CrrevLar, March, 1867, p. 179.) 


5 : 4 | He was a member of the Philadelphia Typographical Society in 1806, 
prises of that period, showing that even at that early day | 


and must have worked at his trade up to his appearance in this city. 
He was proud of his profession, though here he devoted his talents to 
reporting the proceedings of Congress, in which he became most pro- 
ficient, and was esteemed by the honored statesmen of that and a later 
day the ablest of reporters. His last effort in this department is thought 


| to have been a speech of Mr. Clay's, made in the Senate in 1839. 

















230 
surpassed in the history of journalism. Death alone severed 
the 
throughout the whole country. 

In the same year Wm. Alexander Rind, Sr., presented 
the Washington Federalist as a competitor for fayor. No new 
publications followed till 1807, when John Wood launched 
the Atlantic World,* followed in 1808 by the Washington 
Expositor, by Dinmore & Cooper, and the Monitor, by J. B. 
Colvin, located on F Street, between Eleyenth and Twelfth. 
In 1810 James B. Carter breathed the Spirit of Seventy-Séx into 
being, from an office near the upper Georgetown bridge; 
but he afterwards moved to the Seven Buildings, in the 
First Ward. In 1812, Wagner & Hanson transferred the 
Federal Republican trom 


partners and terminated a usefulness appreciated 


Jaltimore to Georgetown, where 
its publication was resumed. This paper, for opposition to 
the with Great Britain, to the 
spirited sons of Maryland, and was mobbed out of Balti- 
more and sought sanctuary within the District, where it 


war became obnoxious 


either practiced on experience or encountered less violent 
In 1813 William Elliott issued the Washington 
City Gazette, which subsequently, perhaps the next or suc- 


opposition. 


ceeding year, passed into the hands of his brother, Jonathan 
Elliott, the famous compiler of “ Elliott's Debates,”’ so valu- 
able to statesmen and historians—William going into the 
Patent Office as a clerk, though retaining an interest. 

Besides these news offices, there were in the city, in 1814, 
the book and job offices of Andrew and George Way, Roger 
C. Weightman, William Cooper, and William and Jonathan 
Elliott. The Ways and Weightman did the Congressional 
printing by fair division, paying $10 per week during the 
session and $9 during the recess, with no allowance for 
over-work ; but those detained late at night were allowed 
ample time for rest, and no hour was prescribed for renewing 
work in the morning. As nearly all Congress hands were 
drawn from the contiguous cities, their expenses of travel 
were uniformly defrayed by those engaging them. This, 
therefore, was a virtual increase of the wages paid. 

Such was the state of trade when the journeymen printers, 
almost equally divided into pressmer and compositors, con 
ceived the idea of founding a society to meet growing 
wants of protection and fraternity. 


PRINTERS’ 


| and, 


By understanding of some sort, printers to the number of 


about twenty-six, from the then existing offices of the 
Intelligencer, Republican of Georgetown, Weightman, Cooper, 
Elliotts, and Ways, met at the office of the latter, west side 
of Ninth, between Pennsylvania Avenue and D Streets, on 
a Saturday evening, either the last in November or the first 
in December, 1814, and there, around an imposing stone,+ 


* The World was short-lived. Its editor suddenly disappearing from 
the scene of his labors, his assistant or foreman, the late Jehiel Cross 
field, announced editorially, in the last issue, that the creator had 
forsaken his World, and it had dropped out of the system. 

+ Jacob Gideon afterwards became a partner of Andrew Way, and 
finally succeeded to the office, and this stone passed into his possession. 
At his death, he was succeeded by his son, George 8. Gideon, Esq., 
who had the stone reduced in size, redressed and framed, and pre 
sented it, suitably inscribed, to the Society at its anniversary in 1865. 
It graced Odd Fellows’ Hall, as one of its ornaments, when the National 








CIRCULAR. 


informally discussed the project and agreed to the formation 
of a Typographical Society. Subsequently, public notice was 
given that a meeting of the printers would be held for this 
purpose, on the 10th of December, at the house (a public 
one) of H. C. Lewis—one of their number—near the corner 
of Seventeenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. At that 
meeting Andrew Tate presided, and William Dunean acted 
as Secretary. The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to consist of five members 
to draft a constitution, with instructions to model the same, as nearly 
as may be practicable, by that of the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society. 

Messrs. H. C. Lewis, Francis Coyle, Jacob Gideon, Ir., 
It does 
not appear that the two latter acted, as they did not sign 
the instrument prepared, which was submitted on the 17th, 


—— Soutee, and John Suter, were the committee. 


“after a few amendments,” adopted. 

The preamble sets out benevolence as the object of the 
organization, and is substantially the same as that which 
precedes our present instrument. The constitution provides 
for the usual offices and contains provisions which are too 
patent to need particular mention, except as to eligibility 
for membership—requiring ‘‘an apprenticeship satisfactory 
to the society.” Initiation fee $2; monthly contribution 
25 cents; alimony to members or their widows not exceeding 
$35 per week, and $15 for funeral expenses. A silver rule, 
with member’s name on one side and a press on the other, 
and a gold one, inscribed “ President Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society,” with a press on the reverse side, was 
the badge adopted, and is still retained. 

This constitution was signed by the following persons, 
Viz: 

Alexander Graham, 
Andrew Tate, 
Francis Burke, 
Jacob Gideon, Jr 
F. Coyle, 


Peter C. Konkle,* 
1. C. Lewis, 
Henry Martin, 
John H. Wade, 
David McKenna, 


Christopher Byrne, 
William Righter, 
James Pettigrew, 
John Erskine, 
John Morrison—15.+ 
Thus was inaugurated, fifty-three years ago, for purely 


benevolent purposes, the Columbia Typographical Society,t 


Union met in this city in June last, and attracted deserved attention 
from the delegates, and special mention, I think, in the CrrcuLar. 

* Mr. Konkle appears to have been a member of your Society, as his 
name is mentioned in the Historical Sketch, March, 1807.—(S 
CULAR, p. 179.) 

+t The names of J. B. Burton, William Duncan, William Hinckley, 
and John Suter, appear in the prinéed list of original members, January, 
18.5, but are not signed to the MS. constitution. They were doubtless 
in the city, and placed there on contemporary proof. ~ 

+ As an incident of the past which cannot be verified, it may not be 

| uninteresting to state that a funeral programme appeared in the 
National Intelligencer in the fall of 1804, wherein a place was assigned 
the Columbia Typographical Society; but the oldest inhabitant can 
furnish nothing to enlighten us upon the question of such existence, 
nor of any organization until the subject of this history was instituted. 
Very probably it was the funeral of some individual well known to or 
highly esteemed by the community, and the unorganized printers might 
have been thus invited and thus designated for the occasion. Another 
similar organization was said to have had existence in Alexandria, D. 
C., but we are constrained to regard it as altogether mythical. The 
following note from the Historical Sketch of the Philadelphia Typo- 


(See Cir- 


graphical Society is reproduced here, as adding to the completeness of 


our history on this subject: 

“Among the old papers in our hands, we find one post-marked 
‘Alexandria, D. C., June 13, 1811,’ purporting to be an extract from 
the proceedings of the Alexandria Typographical Society. Though 

| evidently merely a jeu d@ esprit (rather lugubrious it must be confessed) 
| of a company of printers assembled at ‘Mr. Bogan’s hotel’ for convivial 
| purposes, it may be well to give the gist of the document. It opens 
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PRINTERS’ 


in the infant metropolis of the United States. It lived, 


extended its membership, and enlarged its powers to trade 


CIRCULAR. 


{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


interests, and won a name the pride of the profession here | 


ind elsewhere, always acting conservatively and justly, 


ind ever drawing to its support, in the many conflicts | 


which have marked its history, the zeal of its members and 
the sympathy and good wishes of the general community 
in which it was located, and to whom its benefactions were 
well known. 

It was then resolved to summon a meeting of all the 


journeymen printers, on the first Saturday (Jan. 7) in 
January, to elect officers for the Columbia Typographical 
Society. 

, «sce 


THE EDITOR. 

A schoolboy’s composition on “The Editor” ran as fol- 
lows, in a school not far from Cincinnati : 

“The editor is one of the happiest animals in the world, 
Ile can go to the circus, afternoon and evening, without 
paying a cent; also, to inquests and hangings. He has free 
tickets to picnics and strawberry festivals, gets wedding 
cakes sent him, and sometimes gets a licking, but not often, 
for he can take things back in the next issue, which he 
generally does. I never knew but one editor to get lickt. 
lis paper busted that day, and he couldn't take anything 
back. While other folks have to go to bed early, the editor 
can sit up late every night and see all that is going on. The 
boys think it’s a big thing to hang on till 10 o'clock. When 
] am aman I mean to be an editor, so I can stay out late of 
nights. Then that will be bully. The editor don’t have to 
saw wood or do any chopping, except with his scissors. 
Railroads get up excursions for him, knowing if they did'nt 
he’d make them git up and git. In politics he don’t care 
much who he goes for, if they are on his side. If they ain’t 
he goes for’em any way; so it amounts to nearly the same 
thing. There is a great many people trying to be editors 
who can’t, and some of them have been in the profession 
for years. If I was asked if I had rather have an education 
or be a circus rider, I would say, let me be an editor.” 


with the usual lament on the depressed state of the trade, and asserts 
that poor unfortunate printers ‘have no other relief than the dagger or 
halter ; i 
an upstart corporal or unfeeling boatswain’s mate.” 


(* Upstart corporal’ 
is good.) 


Then, appealing to their brethren throughout the Union for 
codperation, the resolvers propose— Ist. That lots be drawn among 
journeymen-printers once every four years—the lots to fall on every 
third man—and those on whom they so fall to be immediately hung 
till they are quite dead, and their bodies sold to the surgeons—the 
money arising from which sale to go to the good of the Society to 
which they belong. This proposition is certainly radical enough to 
commend itself to those who dread the Malthusian epoch, when popu- 
lation is to be to production as 2 is tol! It is further proposed that 
the different societies throughout the Union jointly petition Congress 
to give them power ‘ over the lives and property of all their members, 
and to compel every printer to become a member so soon as he is free, 
and to provide that the term of apprenticeship shall not be less than 
seven years—‘ all who have served a less time to be immediately hung.’ 
With a view to the good time of universal equality which is said to be 
‘coming, but with a better appreciation than some reformers evince 
of the obstacles in its way, the jovial printers of Alexandria—having 
first provided that no member shall ‘take a wife’-—resolved * That as 
soon as all the order become sober, honest, and industrious, their 
property will be considered as common. We are afraid that, in the 
words of the song, we must ‘ wait a little longer’ for this Utopian con 
summation. 

**Mr. Michael Caton, of Washington, who has been engaged in the 
printing business since 1810, writes us that he never heard of a Typo- 
graphical Society at Alexandria, although personally acquainted with 
several printers of that city in early life. He further informs us that 
‘when the Columbia Typographical Society, of Washington, was estab- 
lished in 1815, Alexandria was under its jurisdiction, and continued so 
for six or seven years.” 


or, what is still worse, to put themselves under the control of | 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 

[The author of these sketches feels much obliged to the compilers of 
the “ History of the Columbia Typographical Society of Washington, 
D. C,,” for their important addition to the list of Philadelphia news- 
papers, as given in the present number. In its career from 1810 to 
1861, no paper ever more fully justified its title than has the National 
Intelligencer ; it was the chief dispenser of national news. Before that 
period we must allow for its birth and adolescence; and in the year 
1800, as a Philadelphia newspaper, its size and position were probably 
such as to make it, at this distance of sixty-eight years, an object more 
easy to overlook than to specify. 


These reminiscences, too, have no 
| They are literally the 
unaided recollections of a native and resident of this city, pertaining 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pretensions to infallibility or even fulness. 


to his own practical experience, or of oral testimony from older actors, 
in the incidents narrated. Nota library has been entered, nora single 
| file or volume consulted on the subject. The task was never con- 
templated till within a few months, and it is put forth as the merest 
outline of the history indicated. If the attempt shall elicit a full array 
of facts from competent sources, it will be found something more than 
a mere waste of time, and will then, certainly, reach the utmost 


| expectations of the writer. ] 


Directly adjacent to Waldie, on Carpenter Street (now 
Jayne), friend Thomas Kite had a printing-office. <A full 
generation before this date, his father and uncle (Benjamin 
and Thomas Kite) were booksellers to a limited extent, but 
did not print. Son Thomas had a tolerably well-furnished 
office, and the business was conducted after the most 
economical model. iis son William worked both at press 
and at case; brother Joseph acted as foreman; Thomas was 

| out-of-door manager and proprietor, and old grandfather 
Benny read copy. The concern gave close attention to 
printing the “‘ paper books”’ for cases in court. According 
to our recollections Thomas died rather rather suddenly, 

| after which the business was somewhat enlarged, and con- 
ducted by a younger person, under the firm of Kite & 
Walton. 

And now we find full in our path the name and fame of 

Conger Sherman. Any printer who is worthy of his pro- 
| fession, who passes through or even pauses before the 
noble edifice embracing the printing-office at Seventh and 
Cherry Streets, will wish to know something of its history, 
and of its “ builder and maker.” 

Sherman came to Philadelphia in the year 1811. He was 
a North River Yankee, whose birthplace lay somewhat in 
the direction of the region celebrated in the old negro song— 


| 


sackside of Albany, near Lake Champlain.” 


| 

| And to the old Dutch capital of New York he made his 
way, and served his apprenticeship at printing, in near 
neighborhood to the legislators of that day—De Witt 
Clinton, Daniel Tompkins, and others. 

At the time of his arrival in Philadelphia (1811), William 
Fry’s office was the headquarters of the trade. Sherman 
entered it, and made good his claim to a place among its 
best practitioners. From thence he passed to others less 
celebrated, making his mark wherever he went as a first- 
rate pressman. In an experience of twenty years he tried 
the utmost round of work, from Carey’s quarto Bible to 
Poulson’s Daily Advertiser; and any man who had Sherman 
for his partner had not only to pull quick, but beat close. 
We must leave particulars here until we hail him again 
among the journeymen—the “ pigs’’ of the lye cask and 

| washing trough. . 
In 1829 Sherman took charge of a couple of the Treadwell 
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power presses of Ashmead & Co., which formed his 
first acquaintance with ‘machine’ presswork, as_ such 
was then designated. About the close of that year, Messrs. 
Towar & Hogan, publishers and printers, determined to 
“get rid’ of their prifiting-office. Their old foreman (Mr. 
Ashburner) had no practical acquaintance with presswork, 
and Sherman was applied to as a proficient in that depart- 
ment. The terms, both of price and form of payment, were 
made most accommodating. Mr. Ashburner soon relin- 
quished his part in the concern, and Sherman assumed the 
vasto—coloviee competent help in the composing room, 
and looking himself after the press room. 

The period was undeniably the most propitious ‘or com- 
mencing the business that has presented itself in this 
century. Carey & Lea as yet led the book publishing on 
this side of the Atlantic. Carey & Hart, a younger branch 
of the old stock, pushed boldly into reprints of European 


works; while Grigg & Elliot threatened to take a full half 


of the school-book trade of the country. Towar & Hogan 


kept their standard works running, and McCarty & Davis | 


had a power press going, year in and year out, on “ Pike’s 
Arithmetic” alone. The United States Bank was hardly 
past the middle of its charter, and was at the height of its 
power and fame. All business was brisk; a railroad had 
been completed between Philadelphia and New York, and 
a train had run thither and returned in the same twenty- 
four hours! Hurrah! 

But Sherman made no noise. In the long summer days 
he sometimes went back to the office after supper to spread 
out the glue for casting rollers next day, and neglected 


nothing that would finish to-day’s work or forward to- | 


morrow’s. In his early experience we may say, not how 
he climbed, but how he clung! He rose from round to round 
of the ladder, and never made a backward step. The 


materials he began with were none of the best—tolerable | 
hand presses and half-worn type, just good enough to | 
begin with; and then, as new work was thrust in, he 


advanced to new type and to steam presses. His health 
and habits should have brought him success at any time; 
and at the swelling flood tide in which he launched his cratt 
there was no such word as “ fail’ heard. Twenty years 


before, Billy Fry took notes at eighteen months’ time for | 


his work ; now Sherman carried his bill to Carey & Hart, and 
for five per cent. deduction got a check for the amount. In 
his fifth year of business, Sherman admitted to the writer 
that this easy state of the money world had been “all the 
world to him.”’ In his first decade as an employing printer, 
there was literally a glut of work, and though it was done 
at low prices it was paid for promptly—the publishing 


houses never were stronger, and the demand for reading | 


was enormous. 

In a few years Sherman occupied all the stories of the 
large building in St. James’s Street, and added every im- 
provement to his business that came within his reach, 
always giving preference to the press room. His favorite 


department was presswork; and even in this particular he | 


was fortunate. As luxury invaded the library, and called 
for gorgeous editions—the upholstery of literature—fine work 
was sent to him as one at the head of the profession. 
For several years all the leading ‘ annuals” of the country 
were manufactured in Philadelphia, and Sherman printed 
nearly all of them. Besides faultless type and the finest 
ink, he had the most powerful standing presses and other 
appliances for finishing the surface—and he charged accord- 
ingly. 

His determination to keep but few idle dollars did not 
always leave a balance on the right side; however, he never 
repeated an error of that kind. If a young publisher's 
work had risen from two thousand dollars to ten or twenty 





} next to it in cleanliness. 
| ardent, but not blind; hence her influence for good was con- 


| its dazzling skirts she stood untempted. 


| very last. 
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thousand per annum, he felt inclined to discount for him to 
the amount of half the increase perhaps, while said pub 
lisher kept to legitimate business; but if Sherman got the 
slightest glimpse at or hint of fast horses or other ‘“‘ modern 
improvements” being indulged in by such, he drew back at 
once, 

At length he laid eyes and hands upon the old houses and 
lot on the corner of Seventh and Cherry Streets, and 
spurning the old occupants aside, ordered to be built thereon 
the Temple of the ‘‘Caxton Press.” It is constructed of 
honest deep-red Philadelphia brick, with walls of a thick- 
ness such as to make our old brickmakers and bricklayers 
almost hurrah in their coffins. It stands before all gazers 
at once strong and symmetrical, dedicated to useful industry 
and full of busy workers. 

In contemplating a history so full of instruction as this— 
embracing a large fortune actually piled up before our eyes 
and used with rare prudence—no element indispensable or 
important to the grand result ought to be omitted in the 
review, and under this necessity we must innovate a little 
upon the plan thus far adopted in these sketches. However 
discreet and well-ordered the regulations of the printing- 
office, Sherman ever left and found at home an administra- 
tion still more perfect. Mrs. Sherman was a fair specimen 
of a Philadelphia housekeeper, believing in godliness, and 
Her love of home and family was 


stant as the stars and yet gentle as the dew. The admirable 


| economy which spread the aroma of the Sabbath through 


the whole week was present also in temporal affairs, so 
that when there was but little they knew no lack, and when 
abundance came nothing was wasted! Few would have 
literally adorned the ranks of wealth more than she, and on 
How strange the 
decree, like that which tried both Abraham and Moses, that 
forbade her to enter the long-promised land! The fabled 
devotion of the pelican falls behind such instances as these, 
while those who watched her latest breath saw how the 
faithful may 

———‘‘ lay down 

With an atoning smile, a more than earthly crown.” 
Sherman showed an undisguised love for his trade to the 
He must have been near seventy years old when 
he suffered a severe injury in the hand, while testing the 
action of a new job press. His love of money did not crowd 
out his love of printing—he seemed to regard them as joint 
agents ministering to his ruling passion. We hear daily of 


| great fortunes made by mere shopkeeping—buying at one 


end of the street and selling the same at the other. Perhaps 
we are not strictly impartial judges in the case, but we 


| cannot help rating such service as far below Sherman’s and 


Carey's. 

Less than a year ago Mr. 8. died. We believe his business 
is in the hands of worthy successors ; and we thus close our 
notice of a model printer and a model office. 

We may next report Pilkington, Hanna & Fithian, whose 


| printing-oftice was located at the corner of Sixth and Cherry 


Streets. Pilkington was then rated as the swiftest com- 
positor in Philadelphia, and also a maker of clean proofs. 


Mr. Fithian was an amiable, quiet man, who made a- 


moderate bill on plain composition. But Tom Hanna was 
a fiery Scotchman, who worked at press, read proof, and 
studied medicine all at the same time. The firm did not 
continue long in business. Some thirty-five years ago 
Hanna read proof in Charles Alexander’s office, and then 
went down to New Orleans. 

About this same date Haswell & Barrington commenced 
business in close neighborhood to Sherman’s first office. 
They succeeded to old Wm. Cunningham’s materials and 
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business. Mr. Haswell was an Englishman. Edmund 
Barrington, we believe, was from the North. Both were 
competent printers, and did a fair business for a few years. 
They wisely soon became publishers, and thus withdrew 
from the competition of mere case and presswork. In the 
turmoil and changes of the past twenty years we have lost 


still. 


-w.0oe- 


WOMEN AS PRINTERS. 


The World undertook the experimen: of employing women 
as Compositors because it was willing to be at some trouble 
and expense for the sake of giving practical aid to the move- 
ment for enlarging the sphere of women’s work. The ex- 
periment was fairly tried, with results which will be stated 
further on. 

The increasing business of the World made it necessary 
last May to enlarge both its composing room and editorial 
offices. In the change then made it was found impossible 
to retain for the occupation of the female compositors the 
separate room which they had filled. For this reason we 
sought places elsewhere for the women then in our employ, 
retaining one only in a more responsible position in the 
composing room, upon whose industry her mother and two 
sisters are dependent ; and when they had all obtained other 


avail ourselves of the services of that ‘ disfranchised class.” 
From the beginning to the end of our experiment, perhaps 


than half a dozen could set type when they were first re- 
ceived. Some of them became tolerable compositors, and 


them, with every opportunity to learn, and with better pay- 
ment on the whole for all they did than our men received 
for similar work, never reached an equal skill, nor earned 
so much as they. The moment they were tried by the 
simple test of so much pay for so much composition, which 
all male compositors undergo, their earnings fell far below 
the average of the earnings of the men. They were required 


or twice were their services required at night. They worked 
as many days in the week as men, but could none of them 
work as many hours a day. Seven or eight hours were 
more than sufficient to tax their strength. 

Clean composition was next to an impossibility with all 


“matter” they shirked, if possible, and did badly when it 
could not be shirked. Yet they were generally favored 


as to time. To the setting of ‘“‘reprint,’ that is, printed 
copy, these remarks also apply. 

Illegible manuscript they were utterly incapable to de- 
cipher. The majority of persons write more or less illegibly ; 


that is, their manuscript is obscure in the same manner with 
the same letters or combination of letters. The same pen- 
tracks do service always in conveying the same syllables. 


illegible. It differed from clear and legible manuscript 
more widely than almost any other man’s of his time. But 
it differed uniformly—the same differences in the same 





words. Therefore one had only to learn his system, and his | 
manuscript became as legible as the better system, from | 


which we all depart more or less. All good compositors 
learn to read illegible manuscript, and they learn it by dis- 


cerning these uniformities, assisted by the subject, the con- | 


text, &. The women whom we have employed never 
made any progress in this direction. Illegible manuscript 


= 


sight of both. Let us hope they are living and prospering | 


places, ceased for the present, with the exception named, to | 
one hundred girls were employed at the case. Of these less | 


are now making fair wages at book work. The majority of | 


for the most part to work only in the day-time; only once | 


of them in the first instance, and the correction of their | 


with the most legible ‘‘copy,” and were under little stress | 


but the majority of that majority write with uniformity— | 


Rufus Choate had a chirography notoriously bad and | 
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to them remained illegible. From the context and the 
subject they got no assistance—perhaps because they were 
the “disfranchised class.’ Punctuation, also, somehow 
seemed as bad to them as ‘‘seven times nine” to Marjory 
Fleming. It was more than human nature could endure. 
At any rate, they never punctuated; and their justification 
must have been by faith, since they never “justified” by 
“spacing” well. ; 

Such was the incapacity of the four or five-score women 


| we have employed as type-setters, and such its kind and 
| degree. Their hands travelled tolerably well and swiftly 


from the case to the stick, when the boxes had been learned— 
not so well from the stick to the case, in ‘distributing ;” 
but all the compositor’s art beyond that purely mechanical 
part they recked little of. It remains only to add that they 
were all faithful to the extent of their abilities, neat and 
decent in their dress, and well-behaved, and that most of 
them had had an ordinary common-school education. 

Such are the facts; whoever pleases may preach the 
sermon.—New York World. 


sre 


THE AULD “COMP.” TO HIS STICK. 
[We take the liberty to append the following from the Scottish Typo. 
graphical Circular, which we think will be found of a “decidedly 
marked fype,”’ as the doctors sometimes say.—Ep.] 


Auld, rusty, raggit, rattling stick, 
Baith you and I are failing quick ; 
Though weel I mind when no’ ae pick 
Stain’d thy clear skin, 
And on thy sides the teeps played click, 
Wi cheerfu’ din. 
That day the Duke gained Waterloo, 
(My ‘prenticeship was ten weeks through,) 
I bought you shining, clear and new, 
Wi’ weel-saved cash ; 
And, truth to speak *twixt me and you, 
We cut a dash! 
Then, weel I mind, ‘twas thought fair play 
To work puir comps. twelve hours a day ; 
Maist ilka nicht they had to stay 
Till nine or ten; 
But noo, thank Gude! that’s a’ away’ 
And comps. are MEN. 
Since then we've had some ups and doons, 
Seen mair than ane or twa strange toons; 
And aye when I was scarce 0° ** broons,”’ 
And hard beset, 
You proved the wale o° a’ the loons 
That ere I met. 
When licht’ was stopp'd and friends grew few, 
Wi’ trembling hands I seized on you, 
Till auld Three Balls your visage knew 
As weel’s my ain, 
And cried, e re I could ope my mou’ 
‘A bob again !” 
That nicht I squash’d the minion page 
Brak my bodkin, lost my guage, 
And vented on you a’ my rage, 
Yet stings my heart ; 
I'd sooner lost a twelvemonth’s wage 
Than played that part. 


Sae let's be friends, through thick and thin, 
And many a guid pund-note we'll win: 
And aye when I hae in the pin, 
And working richt, 

You'll wear ance mair that youthful skin 
That shines sae bricht. 

I hae na half the strength I had, 

My hands are stiff, my sight is bad, 

And as for fat—a three-em quad 
Is something rare ! 

But, never heed—we'll no’ grow sad; 
We've had our share. 

Why should a body whine and mourn ? 

A wee bit triflle serves our turn; 

Job like, to curse the hour ane’s born 
Is no’ the plan; 

Let's pu’ the rose and leave the thorn 
As lang’s we can! 
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A REMARKABLE PAIR. 


The late severe summer has much to answer for. It may 
not have caused a dearth of bread, but it would seem to 
have induced a decided dearth of news—more especially of 
that kind classed as ‘local.’ Indeed, it could not well 
have been otherwise in a department of journalism where 
so much dependence is placed upon the probability of 
having to record the appearance of ‘‘monstrous goose- 
berries,” “immensely large turnips,’ or “ extraordinary 
height of the thermometer.’ The gooseberries this season 
were all monsters; the turnips were notable for nothing 
more than their ‘ immense”’ littleness; while as each day 
of heat was succeeded by another as hot, the unfortunate 
paragraphists found themselves much in the position of the 
Scotsman in India, whose salutation for the first six months 
of the dry season was limited to the helpless one of— 
* Anither braw day, man!’ Something must be got to 
vary the tune; and sub-editors at their wits’ end for eligible 
copy have snapped with avidity at the sketch of two very 
remarkable laborers unearthed by a Newcastle chronicler, 
and at present making the grand tour of the papers. 

The first of these is an old man—name Sandy—who has 
worked for the long period of forty-three years in one 
machine shop by the Tyne, and, more wonderful still, who 
has, over and above, worked twenty years of overtime. 
During all that period he has had his faculties developed 
by being restricted to a uniform occupation, the tending of 
a drilling-machine ; and it is expected that he is good for 
some time longer yet at the same lively recreation. Shortly 
put, that is the tale, the narrator having forgotten to look 
for or failed to find a moral to tack to it. But the disappoint- 
ing, indeed, the aggravating thing to a workman of well- 
regulated mind; is the evident spirit of complacent patronage 
with which the paragraphist regards the subject of his 
sketch. 
at last, and seems jubilantly capable of parodying the sen- 
timent of Bill Sykes when toasting Nancy—‘ Here's is 
health, and wishing they was all like him!’ Were all 
workmen to go and do as this one has done, what a 
laborer’s paradise Britain might become! Ponderit, agitators 
of short-time movements, and begin to think 
yourselves as soon as may be. This “ hardy son of toil,” 
we are further told, is seventy-three years of age, and “ few 
men” in the shop where he works “are more respected.” 
It is comforting to know that he is not the most “ respected 
person” there; though it would be interesting to know the 
grounds for the esteem in which these exceptional parties 
are held. J/e appears to be held in respect by the journalist 
for having worked sixty-three years, twenty of them over- 
time—and because he is working yet! Hardly any other 
reason than a vulgar admiration of human capacity for 


soulless drudging could have prompted the publication of 


this melancholy paragraph. Circumstances alter cases, is a 
trite yet true saying; and had this poor fellow’s history 
been told as a specimen of the hardships of slavery, what 


fine room it would have afforded for the expenditure of 


British eloquence against the villainous system of bondage 
which worked a man from six o’clock in the morning till 
ten at night for the long period of forty-three years! Nay, 
a little nearer home, do they not condemn great criminals to 
penal servitude—that is, hard labor—for life, and is not that 
reckoned a punishment only a shade less severe than death 
itself, if, indeed, philosophic felons would not rather prefer 
hanging to a life-bondage? Yet, according to all accounts, 
the “lifer” works only about half the number of hours 
in the twenty-four that made up the tale of the free and 
honest Sandy ; and out in Western Australia, versatile con- 
victs such as Redpath, Robson, ete., find leisure to produce 


shame of 


| sward. 


Apparently he has alighted on the Model Laborer | 
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more light literature in a year than ever our hero could 
have found time to peruse in the whole course of his life. 
One might muse over the routine of the daily life of this 
“hardy son of toil.” Dropping his average day’s work at 
ten o'clock, he would walk home, probably wash himself, 
and without doubt take his supper, by which time it might 
be approaching midnight; and as he must needs rise again 
by half-past five in the morning, it would then be time for 
him to tumble into his bed—to get up next day and pursuc 
the same dignified round for three and forty years. What 
opportunities he must have had for exercising the responsible 
duties of a husband, and a father, and a citizen! In the 
freest sense, his bairns would have rare opportunities of 
profiting by the precept and example of their dad—the older 
ones to be helped with their school lessons, or to drink in 
the wholesome draughts of morality and religion which flow 


| so refreshingly from the lips of a revered father—the 


younglings to be dandled on his knees when the coal-fire 
made cheery blaze on winter nights, or carried abroad in 
his strong arms to the breezy and flower-sprinkled common, 
when the lingering summer sun cast long shadows on the 
His children—what rich life-memories have they 
of their childhood’s intercourse with their sire !—and are 
they now repaying some part of the debt of paternal love ? 
Apparently: he is still working! His partner—did her 
share of his society consist in cooking and washing for him, 
and bearing children to him? There does not appear to 
have been time left for more? Supposing him willing, could 
he have given the most infinitesimal assistance to the 
benefit of his species? or did he not emphatically repudiate 
being in any way his brother's keeper? Can any benefit 
society, any co-operative store, any workman’s library count 
him of the number of those by whose fostering care and 
loving self-sacrifice there has been ‘‘something attempted, 
something done,” to leave the world better than they found 
it? It is doubtful if he could discharge even the poor duty 


of giving an hour’s attendance by the sick or dying-bed of 


a less “hardy” brother—that special duty of the poor, so 
pleasingly painful! so nobly rendered! To crown all, there 
is not even the satisfaction of knowing that this sordid life— 
not much above that of a blind horse turning a gin—has 
had the result ascribed so sanguinely to the effect of close 
application and overtime by superficial economists—the 


improvement in any remarkable degree of the condition of 


the “hardy son of toil.” A workman at a drilling machine 
he began; he has bored on through those wonderful sixty- 
three years; for anything that can be seen he may die boring 
himself, and, since this newspaper panegyric has appeared, 
many other “respected” men besides. 

The case of the second laborer is, to our thinking, a much 
happier one—much more complete in every sense. He is 
an old horse—Tinker by name—which has spent the merito- 
rious term of thirty years in a coal-pit, and now, in his 
respected old age, his grateful master has awarded Aim a 
holiday for the remainder of his life. Evidently a servant, 
this “ respected” for his services above all the other “ hands,” 
or rather hoofs—which seem better cared for than hands in 
Newcastle, as elsewhere—in that employ, and whose “ re- 
spectability” has been tangibly acknowledged. And here 
is where the two extremes meet. 
labor with an age of ease’’ is the ideal of the honest worker 
as well as the poet. Of our two laboring heroes, Tinker is 
the only one to realize it. He has worked hard—like a 
horse, in fact—for thirty years, and we are by no means led 
to suppose that he is foundered yet; nevertheless, in con- 
sideration of past hard work, he is placed in clover, or the 
equivalent of that. for the rest of his life—a lot superior to 
the ordinary run of horses or men, and therefore matter for 
rejoicing to all lovers of fitting sequels to good stories. His 
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fellow-mortal,” Sandy, has worked just double Tinker’s 
time, like an ass; and, like that overdriven and undervalued 
juadruped, the unfortunate Sandy looks destined to die in 
harness, pressing the collar to the last. ‘ There is lots o’ 
rood stuff left in the old boy yet,” concludes his biographer. 
For the “old boy’s” sake we are sorry to hear it; for he 
may depend upon it a good deal of that “ stuff’ will yet be 
taken out of him ere the workhouse gate closes behind him. 

It is not straining the argument by any means to say, 
that two of the very worst phases of the relation of capital 
and labor have been proved—no doubt inadvertently—by 
the sketches upon which these remarks are founded: That 
hard work and long hours do not necessarily bring the 
laboring man a competency in his old age; and that, when 
human labor and brute labor come to be worn out in the 
service of capital, the latter meets with much more tender 
consideration than the former. ‘The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast: true; but might he not with some 
credit to himself show a little mercy to an aged human, as 
the Americans phrase it? The beast in the present case 
has worked thirty years, and is now honorably released 
from further duty; the man has slaved for twice that term, 
and his reward on the verge of life is leave to toil a while 
longer; and happy at that, perhaps. 

His story is no romance; happily for other sons of toil, 
hardy or otherwise, it is not a very common one; and if it 
teaches a lesson at all, it is—to regard with merited distrust 
the illusory gains of systematic overtime. The journey of 
life is hard enough at the best, but there is no reason why 
it should be turned into the march of aslave coffe. It may 
not be all a pleasure tour; but why crowd sixty-three years 
unbroken plodding into the span of three score and ten? 
Wise travellers will so arrange their stages—say nine or ten 
hours a-day—as to admit of pleasant camping by the way- 
side, allowing rest to the limbs, and at the same time 
refreshment to the eye as they gaze again and yet again on 
the ever-beautiful earth, ‘hill, dale, and shady wood” 
awakening rapture, and lifting the hearts of the gazers in 
loving admiration from Nature up to Nature’s God; nor 
will they neglect the timely halt at the hostelry at night- 
fall, when each little band of pilgrims—sire, mother, and 
little ones—may assemble around the home fire after the 
diurnal march, and with blithesome song, and chat, and 
friendly counsel, chase away the cares or griefS of the 
closing day. Frugal as well as wise, they will strive to 
husband their resources, so that when the journey’s end is 
nearly reached, their toil-worn bodies may get a brief repose 
before crossing the dark river. Then, while lingering placidly 
on the hither side waiting for the ferry, they may look back 
on the road they have travelled without regret—nay, with 
much satisfaction—knowing that if the common lot of hard- 
ship has been theirs, much of the common good was theirs 
ilso; thanks to the purer and more exalted reason which 
has enabled them to turn the original curse of labor into 
something very like a blessing, to themselves and to those 
who have fared along with them.—<cottish Typographical 
Circular. 

-2ce-r 


Tue New York house painters have an organization 
1,500 strong, and have practically succeeded in establishing 
the eight-hour system. They intend to consolidate with 
the Unions surrounding New York, for greater efficiency. 


seo; 


Tne Waterbury (Conn.) American has been advertising 
for lady compositors. The following conversation was one 
of the results: ‘* Good moring, Mr. — Have you any 
daughters that would make good type-setters?”’ ‘No, but 
Il have a wife that would make a very fine devil.” 
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HANDINESS 


We find the following floating around among our ex- 


changes, credited to Henry Ward Beecher. We are glad 
that the ‘‘ Press Gang’ have had the grace to acknowledge 
the author, but no matter who he is, the talk is of the right 
sort, and worthy of all the dissemination and permanence 
that our columns can give it: 

I mean, by-and-by, to write you something in favor of 
extending the sphere of labor in which women may support 
themselves. But just now I wish to urge the importance of 
extending the education of men to manifold minor offices of 
usefulness. Handy and handiness express a peculiar apt- 
ness in small matters, versatility and tact. American boys 
who are brought up to labor are usually distinguished for 
the knack of turning their hand to anything. No one, in 
this country, ever dreams of confining himself to a single 
manual craft. For though he may pursue but one regularly, 
he knows a great deal about many; and, at a pinch, a 
mason will be found plastering, painting, or carpentering. 
It is not very uncommon to find a man who builds his own 
house, and performs the several parts belonging to all 
trades which concur in housebuilding. “Jack of all trades, 
and good at none,” has been held to terror over men for I 
don’t know how long. Yet, in America, the maxim has 
been fairly trodden under foot, and is practically disowned. 
My father-in-law was a physician. He bought a farm, and 
few tarmers in that town excelled him. He had also a 
small stithy where he mended his tools, shod his horses, 
and performed no small amount of smith’s work. He 
seldom sent a harness off from the place to be mendcd, and 
much of the cobbling was done in the house. His children 
were all brought up to turn their hand to anything. 

It is true that by this course no one could attain to 
supreme excellence in any one of all the departments, but 
that is not necessary. For the ordinary purposes of life, 
general handiness is better than skill in only one thing. If 
hard times befal one trade, a Yankee betakes himself to 
another. He looks about to see what things are thrifty, 
and puts his hand to them without waiting a seven years’ 
apprenticeship. In old times, when men had few means or 
incitements to intelligence, long apprenticeships might be 
needed, and in some callings they still are. But a reading, 
thinking, courageous man, with confidence in his powers, 
can do a hundred things well enough for ordinary purposcs 
without serving any apprenticeship, except with his eyes— 
learning as he goes along. 

To a large extent this handiness is likely to be confined, 
however, to our laboring classes. The children of wealthy 
parents, and boys who are set apart for some learned pro- 
fession, are seldom expected to deal with anything but 
When they grow up, if they fail in the particular 
calling to which they belong, they become helpless, and 
feebly strive to get along, with poor success, until kindly 
death has compassion on them. 

Every boy, no matter to what he aspires, should be taught 
while young the use not only of implements for the farm, 
tools for the shop, the management of animals, &c., but he 
should be taught as well many parts of domestic economy. 
Every boy should know something about swing, cooking, 
and the management of a house. 

As autobiographies are in fashion, I will insert a chapter 
of my own. When I was about eight or nine years old I 
took care of a horse, a cow, and the pigs, split and brought 
in the wood, and did considerable housework. The con- 
finement of the district school was exceedingly distasteful 
tome. To sit for hours with a spelling book or a reader 
without an idea, forbidden to whisper, and made to drone 


ideas. 
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or drudge, was so irksome that, when I was nine years old, 
I petitioned to stay at home. I was told that I should grow 
up ignorant and stupid. Very well, ignorant and stupid I 
would be. Not thinking that I would agree to it, my 
mother said that I might stay at home if I] would do the 
housework. I jumped at the chance! A long checked 
apron was made for me. It was my duty to set the table, 
to wait on others during meals, to clear off the things, shake 
the table-cloth, wash the dishes, scour the knives and forks, 
sweep up the carpet, dust the chairs and furniture, and, in 
short, to do the whole of a second girl’s work. With such 
relish did I pursue my task that my mother could not with- 


hold her commendation, though she was always sparing of 
soon added the hemming of 


praise. To these tasks I 
towels and napkins, and of coarse fabrications—bags, ticks, 
and such like. During this period I also continued my 
stable work. Being healthy and vigorous I enjoyed the 
training, and was never half so good a boy at home as during 
the six months thus employed. Nor would I for any con- 
sideration spare the knowledge I then obtained. It has 
been of incalculable value to me all my life. I have never 
been afraid of breaking down and having nothing to do. 
The world is full of business if a man has a head and hand 
to attend to it with. Iam not naturally expert in manual 
craft, yet there are few things that I cannot do after a man- 
ner. While women are cmerging from the household, and 
learning trades, professions, and arts, men should learn 
more of domestic craft, and thus both the one and the other 
will get along in life easier and better. 

Nothing is more piteous than the too-often-seen helpless- 
ness of educated and refined people brought suddenly to 
poverty! Education should beget practical facility. Too 
often it is a mere exercise of the brain, in which the hands 
have no participation. When thrown out of their regular 
callings, hundreds of people are as helpless as a ship on 
dry ground. The worst of it is, that nobody can help any 
body who cannot help himself. Imbecility in practical 
affairs leaves one to hang like a dead weight around the 
neck of those who would aid him. 

It is foolish for one to say, ‘‘ My children will never need 
such manual craft; they are to have wealth and influential 
connections.” In the ever-rolling flood of society in 
America, nobody’s children are secure against going in their 
turn to the bottom. If they can neither swim or wade they 
must drown. Boys should be educated to use their eyes 
and hands in the expectation that they may some day depend 
wholly on them for support. 


+-wsoe- 


A Puncruation PuzzLe.—The following article forcibly 
illustrates the necessity of punctuation. It can be read in 
two ways, making a very bad man or a very good man, the 
result depending on the manner in which it is punctuated : 

** He is an old and experienced man in vice and wickedness 
he is never found opposing the works of iniquity he takes 
delight in the downfall of the neighbors he never rejoices 
in the prosperity of any of his fellow creatures he is always 
ready to assist in destroying the peace of society he takes 
no pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncommonly diligent 
in sowing discord among his friends and acquaintances he 
takes no pride in laboring to promote the cause of Christianity 
he has not been negligent in endeavoring to stigmatize all 
public teachers he makes no exertions to subdue his evil 
passions he strives hard to build up Satan’s kingdom he 
lends no aid to the support of the Gospel among the 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary he pays 
no attention to good advice he gives great heed to the Devil 
he will never go to heaven he must go where he will receive 
the just recompense of reward.” 
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SPONGING ON THE PRINTER. 


The Bethlehem Spirit of the Times says : 


‘“* Here is an article we think of framing to hang conspicu- 
ously over the editor’s table: ‘The public have a funny 
notion about printers. They think it costs nothing to puff, 
advertise, &c. And thus one and another will sponge an 
extra paper, a puff, or some benevolent advertisement. They 
forget that this business makes them known. They forget 
that it is the printers’ ink that makes nine-tenths of their 
immense fortunes. ‘They forget that it takes money to pay 
compositors—to buy ink, type, and paper; and lastly, they 
forget to even thank you for working for nothing, by gratui- 
tously puffing their business.’ ”’ 

The Marietta (Ga.) Journal thus speaks up for itself, and 
for all the rest of the craft: 

“We expect to enlarge the Jovrnal at no distant day, 
with little advance in price. We are publishing the cheapest 
paper in the State, and intend “to fight it out on that line” 
for several summers. While we wish to furnish a paper 
for everybody, we wish to disabuse each body of the im- 
pression that the newspaper he subscribes for owes its very 
life to his patronage. Our purpose is to furnish each 
subscriber with a paper worth a great deal more, even in 
the estimation of the subscriber, than the price.” 

And further, the editor of the Cynthiana (Ky.) Vers, in 
making an appeal to his subscribers who are in arrears to 
pay up, says: 

‘“We hope they will settle without delay. Not that we 
need the money—oh, no! Our ink is given to us, we steal 
our paper, and we win our printer’s wages at ‘seven up.’ 
So it costs us nothing to carry on business. Nevertheless, 
as a matter of accommodation, and to ease their con- 
sciences, we will take what they owe us, if they send it in 
immediately.” 

-2oroer 


NEWSPAPERS IN OLD TIMES. 


At the convention of editors and printers in Vermont, a 
few weeks ago, Hon. E. P. Walton, of Montpelier, made a 
speech, in which he related his experience in the newspaper 
business, and made the following remarks concerning the 
way the printer was paid when his father carried on the 
business to which he succeeded : 

“T can remember one point in which I am very sure the 


printer of 1820 had a very great advantage over you of 


these days, and that was getting a more just reward for 
their labor than you do. 
money in those days—there was but little of it for a time. 
I can remember when there were but two banks in the 
State. Money was not plenty. Now and then we got hold 
of a pistareen, nine-pence, or four-pence halfpenny. But | 
can tell you what they did get literally; they got two cords 
of wood, they got four bushels of corn, they got twelve 
bushels of oats, and twenty-four bushels of potatoes, and 
sixteen pounds of butter, for a year’s subscription! I can 
remember when my father’s cellar was half full of apples— 
enough to furnish one-half of the village of Montpelier, could 
they have them now. Why, he had to feed them to the 
hogs. Often he had from six to twelve barrels of cider at a 
time; enough wheat, rye, and corn to fill a large granary; a 


yard filled with eight-feet wood, potatoes, and vegetables of 


every sort—quite differént pay from what we get now, but 
infinitely better. He could support his family, and supply 
many of his neighbors. You cannot do it now.” 





Not that there was plenty of 
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Arinters’ Circular, 


A TRIP SOUTHWARD. 
In the early part of last month we accepted an invitation 
from Colonel Daniel Dechert, of the Hagerstown Mail, to 
make one of a party of excursionists to Virginia and North 


| o'clock in the evening. 


and South Carolina, who intended to visit those States and | 


inspect the lands, with a view of purchasing and settling in 
that part of the country. 

There were in all about twenty-four, under the immediate 
command of Colonel Dechert, who was indefatigable in his 
efforts to make every thing comfortable for those under his 
charge. 

The first gentleman we met when the Hagerstown train 
arrived at the Relay House, our place of rendezvous, was 
our old friend Harman, whom every body votes a good 
fellow. who at 
the top of his stentorian voice cried out, ‘‘ Why there’s Bob!” 


The next we spied was “Colonel Dan,” 


He was followed by about eighteen or twenty of as jolly- 
looking “‘carpet-baggers” as ever invaded the Southern 
States, 
smoking car of the train, bound toward that “ city of mag- 
nificent distances’’—Washington. On the train our party 
secured an addition to its numbers, in the person of Mr. 
Samuel T. De Ford, Agent of the Columbus, Chicago and 
Indiana Central Railroad, and a most valuable addition it 
proved to be. It was not long before he was a general 
favorite, and all felt as if they had known “Sam” a life-time. 

We arrived in Washington at 7 o'clock P. M., and without 
delay pushed through to Alexandria, where we spent the 
night. Next day most of the party visited Washington to 
‘do the institutions.”” We passed the time very pleasantly 
in visiting the printing-offices of Alexandria, where, thanks 
to the CrrcuLaRr, we found a hearty welcome. 

In the evening the party took the Acquia Creek boat, 
bound for Richmond, which place was reached next morn- 
ing, a little before daylight. Here we spent a pleasant day, 
under the charge of General Imboden and several other 
gentlemen, visiting the various points of interest around 
the city—we, of course, visiting the printing-offices, where 
Messrs. Walford and Van- 
nerson, the one late delegate to the National Typographical 
Union, and the other late president of Richmond Union. 

Next morning we were again behind the iron horse, and 
plowing along the Danville Road toward Greensboro, N. C., 
where we laid up over Sunday. 

Greensboro has a weekly paper, the Patriot, and a re- 
ligious publication, which is owned and edited by a lady, 
the compositors being females, and the pressman a stout 
colored woman. 


we had the pleasure of meeting 


Monday morning we were again on the road bound for 
Salisbury, where we dined at one of the hotels, and again 
took the train for Charlotte, where we arrived at seven | 
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We remained at Charlotte four 
days, those who were interested in lands visiting many of 
the plantations in that vicinity. There are five papers pub- 
lished in Charlotte, and one magazine, 7’he Land We Love. 
From Charlotte we dropped down the Columbia road 
about twenty miles, where we were met by a delegation of 
gentlemen from Lancaster Court House, headed by Mr. 
Brown and Captain Billings, who drov» the entire party to 
Lancasterville, 8. C., iri carriages and buggies, a distance of 
about thirty South Carolina miles, which, by the way, are 
long ones. When we arrived we were literally taken 
possession of by the inhabitants of that place. It was our 
good fortune to be consigned to the care of Dr. Straight, to 
whom, and his good lady, we return our sincere thanks for 
kind treatment. The balance of our party were equally 
well provided for, and no doubt we echo their sentiments 
in saying that to Dr. Mittag, Mr. Brown, Dr. Wylie, Dr. 
Straight, Mr. Carter, Judge Witherspoon, Mr. Hickson, Mr. 
Stevens, and many other gentlemen of Lancasterville, our 
thanks are due for their kind and _ hospitable 
treatment during our stay in their beautiful little village, 


sincere 


| assuring them that we shall ever look back with pleasure to 


We were soon all comfortably located in the | 





| the Senate and Assemby, which were in session. 


our short stay among them. 

On Sunday we were driven to Rock Hill, where we took 
the cars for Columbia, 8S. C., where we arrived at six in 
the morning. Here another grand reception awaited us. 
A committee of gentlemen, headed by Mr. Hardy Solomon, 
took us in charge, and provided carriages to convey us to 
We visited the 
cemetery, Insane Asylum, State Capitol (not completed), and 
The 
excursionists, after driving all around the city, visited the 


the points of interest around the city. 


establishment of Mr. Solomon, where they were regaled 
with champagne and other refreshments. 

There are four newspapers and one job office in Columbia, 
but owing to the terrible troubles to which the city has been 
subjected, we can safely say that none of them are making 
very large fortunes. 

At five o’clock, after bidding farewell to our friends of 


-Columbia, we took the cars “homeward bound,” arriving 


in Richmond the next evening. 
in Richmond, and visiting the theatre,-we again, at ten 
o'clock the following day, started for home, arriving in 


After remaining over night 


Washington at seven o'clock, from thence taking cars for 
the Relay House. 

The gentlemen of the party who went to inspect the 
Southern lands were fair representatives of the best farmers 
of Washington County, Md. They were highly pleased 
with the fertility of the soil and the cheapness of the lands, 
as compared with those of their own State. 

There can be no doubt, from the manner in which we 
were received, that it is the desire of the mass of the people 
of the South to have good, steady, practical men settle 
among them, and impose new life and energy into an almost 
(as compared with the North) depopulated country. From 
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the remarks made by the gentlemen from Hagerstown and 
vicinity, it is evident many of them intend to settle in that 
part of our land, and they will no doubt induce many 
of their friends to accompany them. 

We cannot close this rambling account without returning 
thanks to our fellow craftsmen whom it was our good 
It was 
Should any 
of them visit Philadelphia, we will endeavor to prove to 


fortune to meet throughout the places we visited. 
more like meeting old friends than strangers. 


them our appreciation of their kindness. 
+-—see> 


OUR AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 
It is not likely that we exchange with all the farming and 


gardening journals of the country, and yet such a flock of 
them has alighted on our table, apparently ‘all birds of a | 


Of the 
whole number, however, we will venture to say that they 


feather,’ that we have not time to count them. 


are a noble band of missionaries preaching the gospel of 
virtuous industry, and spreading a genial and gentle 
influence over the land, and smoothing the troubled waters 
of sectional strife. 

The cultivation of the soil is most probably the oldest of 
all trades ; 
is the latest to which formal science has been applied ; 


it is still the most indispensable one; and yet it 


while the great bulk of its followers seem sullenly averse to 
improvement, regarding those who offer advice on the 
subject as meddlesome intruders. But the few who, recol- 
lecting the words of Franklin’s familiar Poor Richard, that 
‘* whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” have 
applied common sense to plowing and planting, have 
found the advantage so palpable that they are becoming 
zealots in the cause of improved agriculture. 

In each of these journals we find recorded the success of 
plain people like ourselves, who have tried ‘‘ the better way”’ 
in cultivating their share of old Adam’s farm. They have 
secured more grain, or fruit, or grass, and even beef than 
their slovenly neighbors. Now we don’t expect to see the 
millennium in our day, but such results as those we here 


allude to are real glimpses of it. Go ahead with improve- 


ments in farming, we say; no trade is finished yet. If- 


printing had stopped where it was fifty years ago, there 
would not now be an agricultural journal alive—nay, such 
would never have been born. 

As we closed the last paragraph we caught a glimpse in 
the New York 7rijune of a description of a model farm, 
near that city, owned by Messrs. Hexamer & Resig, both 
physicians. The narrator states: “ Dr. Hexamer once lived 
in the city, and was doing well as a physician; he had 
married a city belle—a daughter, as I understand, of his 
partner; but, taking a fancy to rural life, he came thither, 
this farm was bought, and improvements commenced.” 

The farm embraces sixty-two acres, all of which form 
literally a garden, except ten acres of forest, and the leaves 
from this latter are gathered as regularly as any of the other 


“erops.”” The produce embraces most of the desirable 
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Of the 


“In the picking season 


small fruits, which are sent to market regularly. 
“strawberries” the reporter says: 
great dependence is placed on the one who was the city belle, 
who arranges and assorts the fruit, and five cents in addition 
is received for every quart which goes through her hands!” 
We have been reading English a good while, but never saw 
so beautiful an achievement as this ascribed to one who 
““was a city belle.” 

The barn has a front of 260 feet, and all the other appli- 
ances are in proportion. The 7rijune shrewdly remarks 
that a deal of cash has been spent on this farm, and that 
But the 
owner himself says, ‘‘ The only way to succeed is to keep 


often money thus invested does not come back. 


trying.” 
*2oce, 


OBITUARY. 


Just on the very point of going to press we have laid 


upon us a duty as sad as it is unexpected; it is that of 
recording the death of Robert P. King, Esq., of the firm of 


King & Baird, Printers and Publishers of this city. 

In Mr. King we lose one of our most respected master 
printers and active business men, and we find nothing in 
his career that we may not commend. He was an appren- 
tice of the much respected Mrs. Bailey, and was a very 
competent compositor 


Mr. King commenced business more than thirty years 


ago (in partnership with his fellow-apprentice, Mr. Baird), 
and literally fought his way to eminence both as a citizen 
and workman. 
ever ready to put his hand to any good work within his 
reach. 


In the former capacity he was unsurpassed— 


Of genial manners, yet strongly attached to his 
friends; reticent, yet prompt both in public or private life ; 
few, more than he, seemed likely to adorn and enjoy a 
Yet has he withdrawn on the threshold 
of his autumn—his age being in just harmony with the 


lengthened span. 


season of his death—he has fallen asleep just in view of his 
own October. 

As a printer, Mr. K. was very successful. The amount of 
work which he has executed in less than the third of a 
century must have been very large—for the capital employed 
and extent of the materials used, greater in proportion than 
that of any of his cotemporaries. His business at this time 
must be widely spread and its appliances very ample. 

The trade, in his death, has lost one of its chief orna- 
ments, and the city one of her best sons. Long may it be 
before we must chronicle the departure of such another. 

We append the following sketch of Mr. King’s life from 
the columns of the Press: 

Robert P. King, one of the best men and most beloved of our 
citizens, died last evening, after an illness of two weeks, from typhoid 
fever. He was born April 3, 1815, and was educated at the Model 
School by John Mosley Reese, long a teacher there. At thirteen 
years of age he entered the large china store of Messrs. Reed & Gray, 
as front-store boy, in which capacity he served two years. He was 
then indentured to the printing business, and served his complete 
apprenticeship, becoming free April 2, 1836. During the ensuing two 
years he worked as a journeyman, and on the 5th of December, 1838, he 
embarked in business, associating himself with his present partner, 


| Alexander Baird, in Sansom Street, above their present location ; they 
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yecame publishers of the Legal Intelligencer in 1851. Mr. King was 
Past Master of Franklin Lodge, A. Y. M., a member of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, No. 169, and Philadelphia Encampment, No. 5, and a member 
f the finance committee on building the new temple. He was also a 
member of Franklin Lodge, No. 5, lL. O. of O. F., and of the Philadel- 
phia Press Club. He was an honorary member of the Diligent, Reso- 
lution, and Phenix Hose Companies, and also an honorary member of 
the Washington Grays and Gray Reserves, and a life member of the 
National Guards. He was a consistent Whig, and a great admirer of 
Henry Clay. In 1849 he was elected a member of the Board of Guardians 
of the Poor, and in 1854 was elected by the people, under the consoli 
dation act, to the same board, serving six years, two of which as 
president of the board, In 1860 he represented the Second Congressional 
District upon the Republican electoral ticket. In 1864 he represented 
the First Congressional District upon the electoral ticket ~ 1863 he 
was elected by Councils a member of the Bounty Fund Commission, 
ind by them was elected their president. He was president of the 
Philadelphia Fire Insurance Company, president of the Sullivan County 
Land Company, president of the Board of Managers of the Mount 
Moriah Cemetery, and was one of the projectors of that enterprise 
At the time of the organization of the National Union Club he was 
elected president, and served in that capacity until last winter. He 
has been a director of the Union Passenger Railway since it was 
chartered. An active member of the Union League, where he was a 
prominent committee-man and president of the Soldiers’ Home, there 
ire few if any men who will be more missed in our community than 
Robert P. King. It was always a pleasure to meet him, as he had a 
kind word for every one. The maimed soldiers of the Home will 
keenly feel his loss, as his presence among them was always calculated 
to inspire their best feelings. 


The remains of Mr. King were followed to the grave by 
the members of Franklin Lodge, A. Y. M., the Philadelphia 
Typographical Society, National Guards, National Union 
Club, Phenix Hose Company, Washington Grays, and all 
the employees of his printing-office. 

We are also called upon the death of Mr. 
Charles H. Graffen, one of the editorial staff of the Sunday 
Vercury, who died on the morning of the 28th ult., of 
About ten years ago, Mr. Graffen 
first appeared as a journalist in this city. 


to record 


disease of the heart. 
During the war 
he acted as correspondent for the New York Herald, and in 
that position displayed a wonderful amount of energy in 
pursuit of information for that journal. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the manly game of base ball, rarely 
missing a game of any note; and by his articles and reports 
of the various games he contributed much towards its eleva- 
tion. ‘Charley Graffen’’ was well and favorably known 
to all lovers of base ball throughout the country. 
sce 

We have received from J. E. Jackson, Esq., business agent 
of the Ledger Job Office of this city, a ‘“‘ Specimen Book of 
Minstrel Designs for the Use of the Minstrel Profession.”’ 
It is worked in colors, and in the usual good taste and 
masterly style of workmanship which, of late years, has 
made the Ledger Job Office so celebrated among the theatrical 
fraternity. This book cannot fail to be very useful to those 


for whom it is intended, and will be invaluable to the 
managers in getting up programmes, posters, cards, &c. 
— 

Tue blank-book manufactory and paper-ruling establish- 
ment of Mr. Thomas W. Price, No. 506 Minor Street, re- 
cently injured by fire, is again in full operation. All orders 
for blank books, bill-heads, paper, etc., will be filled as 
promptly as heretofore. 

+ce> 


Tue Pacific Railroad will be completed in 1869. 
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BELLEFONTE. 


A few days since we had occasion to visit Bellefonte, Pa., 
in the upper portion of our grand old State. This place is 
appropriately named, for a more lovely spot to reside and 
do business in could hardly be found. 

The numerous springs of pure sparkling water which 
abound in this vicinity, and which have given to this place 
its name (Beautiful 
water-power for the various grist mills, glass factories, saw 


Fountain), insure an abundance of 


mills, iron foundries, &c., which are in successful operation 
and in course of construction. We were really astonished 
at the thrift and enterprise of this place; and counted 
over twenty large buildings nearly finished, exclusive of a 
fine church, a large hotel fronting on the railroad, and a 
beautiful mansion which is being erected for ex-Governor 
Curtin. 

Our immediate business being with the newspaper people 


of Bellefonte, we soon found the sanctum of our young 


friends the Kinsloe Brothers, both young and energetic 
practical printers. They have just purchased the Central 
Press from Mr. John G. Kurtz, and have changed its name 
to the Bellefonte National. 
is an excellent job office, the result of combining the late 
office of the Advertiser with that of the Press. 

In company with the Messrs. Kinsloe, we visited P. Gray 


Connected with the newspaper 


Meek, Esq., of the Watchman, and met with a hearty 
Although Mr. Meek is not a practical printer, 
he deserves much credit for the manner in which he con- 
ducts his paper, the neatness of his printing-office, and the 
character of work turned out. For a young man he has 
reason to be proud of the honor conferred upon him, having 


welcome. 


twice received the nomination, by acclamation, of his party 
for the Assembly. He represented Centre County in the 
last session of the Legislature. 

As an evidence of the progress of Bellefonte, we will state 
that the business of Mr. Meek and the Kinsloe Brothers 
has increased so much as to warrant them in removing to 
new and commodious buildings upon the main street; 
the latter will have their office in a building adjoining 
the hotel now being built by Mr. Bush, and the former is 
about breaking ground nearly opposite for the erection of 
his new office. Both offices will be upon the banks of the 
Mr. 
Meek has ordered one of the largest-sized drum cylinder 


creek, and can have the use of water-power, if desired. 


| presses, in place of the one he now uses, to be put into 


his new building when finished, as he intends enlarging 
his paper when he removes. 


*~@2ece-r 


CORRECTION TO PROCEEDINGS OF NATIONAL UNION 


We are authorized by the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Union to state that the reference to the name of 
R. H. Barry as expelled, in the printed Proceedings, is a 
mistake, having been intended for John W. Barry. 
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vy: ed rae 
Literary Gessip. 

Among our crowd of exchanges of the past few days we have the 
Overland Monthly, from A. Roman & Co., 
and the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, Bancroft & Co 
the city of the Golden Gate. 


San Francisco, California, 
, also from 


In mechanical execution they are up to the standard of the best 
magazines on either side of the Atlantic. The solid page of the Over- 
land is such a fac simile of our Lippincott, that we involuntarily turned 
to the cover to make sure of the distinction; and as to the matter, to 
call it “lively” is not enough—it is actually “ kicking.’’ A few of the 
striking titles in the list of contents are—‘t Art Beginnings on the 
Pacific ;* ** A Day with the Cow Column ;* “ Scalping as a Fine Art,” 
““Sign-board Literature of the Chinese in California ;” 
Roaring Camp.” We have never been able to contemplate life in 
California in any settled phase. We still think of its people in red 
flannel shirts and dark trowsers, scratching gravel into wooden bowls, 
and, after the metal is gathered and coined, we see them at the gate of 
the Mint, playing pitch with double-eagles. But here we come upon a 
contrast to allthis. Here is Pacific poetry, and one of the purest samples 
that ever reached us, Listen, look! 

IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 
It's O my heart, my heart! 
To be out in the sun and sing: 
To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming. 
Sing loud, O bird in the tree! 
O bird, sing loud in the sky: 
And honey-bees blacken the clover-beds— 
There are none of you as glad as I 
The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the wind at play ; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 
Entices my soul away. 


For O but the world is fair, is fair, 
And O but the world is sweet! 
I will out in the gold of the blossoming mold 
And sit at the Master's feet. 
And the love my heart would speak 
I will fold in the lily’s rim, 
That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to Him. 


Then sing in the hedgerow green, O thrush, 
O skylark, sing in the blue; 

Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you. 

The author has carried the love of beauty and goodness over the 
Sierras or across the Isthmus somewhat, perhaps, as an Egyptian 
mummy keeps a wheat kernel, and some fine May morning has 
stepped out among the clover and bees, and lo! it has burst into life. 

With our Medical and Surgical cotemporary we feel less freedom. 
We always move among surgical instruments and gallypots with care ; 
but its small pica is so beautiful, and its article headings are so neatly 
displayed, that we have been drawn into touching distance with more 
than one of its essays. ‘* Causes of Insanity in California’ pleased us 
much. The style reminds us of the way in which Southwood Smith 
wrote of fever forty years ago. 
interesting. 
value, followed by a cloud of witnesses against its use from Edinburgh, 
London, New York, and even Philadelphia. We are told that the 
physician who first fully tested its efficacy ‘*‘ was obliged to forego its 
This 


Another, on a specific for small pox, is 
The writer presents several strong commendations of its 


use or lose his position as physician” to a medical institution ! 
gives the coerced Doctor a direct claim on our regard. 
Professors condemning the remedy ought to be good authority, but we 
know that they are the heirs and successors of those who reviled and 
persecuted Harvey and Jenner. 

away the Sarracenia in a hurry; 


So we say to Dr. Gibbons, don’t throw 
try it fearlessly and fairly, and if its 
use saves one patient yearly from disfigurement, We will do our share 
towards helping you to a place in history beside ** beauty’s best friend.” 
And next comes up, all the way from Madrid, La Tipografia, a 
monthly periodical, printed and published in beautiful type, surmounted 


The array of 


“The Luck of | 


CIRCULAR. 


by the universal ** Printers’ Arms,’ on admirable paper, and in th¢ 

language of Cervantes, by Gregorio Estrada, Nos. 5 and 7 Hiedra Street 

Madrid. It counts sixteen large quarto pages, made up of professional 

items, general news, and advertisements. Among its selections we 

find an item from the Printers’ Crrcutar, de Filadelfia. Health and 
fraternity to Don Gregorio Estrada ! 

A Collection of Songs of the American Press, and other Poems relating 
to the Artof Printing. Compiled by Charles Munsell. Albany, 1868 
This is a neat 16mo. from the press and desk of our esteemed friend 

Munsell, *‘up the Hudson.”’ All its mechanical features are faultless ; 

the cut of the type is one of those ‘ old faces’ now much “ affected,” 

though not by us; but the paper, presswork and binding could not be 

better, and the modest preface disarms all literary censure. In such a 

volume there is a constant tendency to blend the Printer with the Pub 

lisherand Editor—a trinity rarely found in unity. 
sprightly pieces: 


We copy a couple of 


THE PRINTER'S HOHENLINDEN. 
In seasons when our funds are low, 
Subscribers are proveking slow, 

A few supplies keep up the flow 
Of dimes departing rapidly. 
But we shall see a sadder sight, 
When duns pour in from morn to night, 
Commanding every sixpence bright 

To be forked over speedily. 

Our bonds and due-bills are arrayed, 
Each seal and signature displayed: 
The holders vow they must be paid, 

With threats of law and chancery. 
Then to despair we're almost driven, 
There's precious little use of livin’, 
When our last copper’s rudely riven 

From hands that held it lovingly. 
But larger yet those dues shall grow, 
When interest’s added on below, 
Length’ning our chin a foot or so, 

When gazing at them hopelessly. 
‘Tis so, that scarce have we begun 
To plead for time upon a dun, 

Before there comes another one, 

Demanding pay ferociously. 

The prospect darkens—on, ye brave! 
Who would our very bacon save ; 
Waive, patrons, all your pretexts waive. 

And pay the Printer cheerfully. 

Ah! it would yield us pleasure sweet, 
A few delinquents now to meet, 
Asking of us a clear receipt 

For papers taken reg‘ larly. 


AN EDITOR'S BED. 

In a certain village the editor of a local newspaper had a room atthe hotel. Being 
absent one night, and the house being crowded, the landlord put a stranger in his bed 
The next morning the following lines were found in the room 

I slept in an editor's bed last night, 
And others may say what they please; 

I say there’s one editor in the world 
That certainly takes his ease. 

When I thought of my humble cot, away, 
I could not suppress a sigh, 

But thought, as I rolled in the feathery nest, 
How easily editors lie. 

The editor, after some inquiries of the landlord, made the following addition 

The chap whose form has rested here, 
And left his copy behind, 

For a bad impression should be locked up, 
As the ev¢ is most unkind. 

Behold a proof of how he lies; 
In the morning he went away, 

And like many that use an editor's sheet, 
Has forgotten the bill to pay. 

A History of Maryland, upon the basis of McSherry’s, for the use of 
Schools. By Henry Onderdonk, A. M., late President of the Mary 
land Agricultural College. 18mo. half arabesque, 75 cents. 

The above is from our esteemed friends, Messrs. Murphy & Co., of 
Baltimore. The volume is embellished by a fine engraved likeness of 
George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, and is certainly well worth the 
price. 





























PRINTING MATERIAL: 


The Gold Mines of California, 
American Excelsior Metal Types 
Standard Type; 186 


STATE PRINTING. 
The New Jobbing Department. 
Printing House. 1868 


GOOD METAL. 
Printers’ Type Warehouse 
Established 1810. 


STANDARD. 
For Bill Posters. 1868. 
Grand Display! 
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Gen. Henry A. Wise is writing his memoirs. 

Julia Ward Howe has earned $10,000 with her pen. 

The three leading illustrated papers of Paris are bankrupts. 

Bulwer Lytton thinks his ** Strange Story” the best of his writings. 

* Night and Morning,”’ a Novel, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
has just been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie is writing another story which is to 
be published in London. 

Jean Ingelow writes with great pains, rarely completing more than 
twelve or fifteen lines a day. 

sen Perley Poore is soon to publish his ** Observations about Con- 
extending through twenty years. 

Mrs. Hoey is said to be writing her recollections of the stage. 
has lived a long while and seen a great deal. 

\ new magazine, to be called the Central Park Magazine, is being 
talked about. It will not be unlike London Society, but more sprightly. 

Charles Scribner & Co., of New York, are about to issue illustrated 
editions of Dr. J. G. Holland's * Kathrina,” and Ik Marvel's (Donald 
G. Mitchell's) ** My Farm at Edgewood.” 

Childs’ Publishers’ Circular says ** the prospect now is that the coming 
publishing season will be as active as any of its predecessors. 
large number of important works are in press.” 


erese,” 


She 


Mr. John H. Dingman, New York, announces a new and complete 
Directory of Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsdealers of the United 
States and Canada. This is a most valuable work for publishers. 

‘Friendly Counsel for Girls” is the title of a new volume of amuse- 
ment and instruction, addressed chiefly to young ladies, announced by 
G. W. Carleton for speedy publication. 

Hurd & Houghton announce ** Poems, by John James Piatt, of Cin- 
cinnati;” and ** The Standard Drama as performed by Edwin Booth” 
each play published separately. 

It is said of the late Mr. John Douglas Crook, editor of the Saturday 
Review, that he never wrote a single line in the journal he created and 
edited till the day of his death. 

A new serial novel, entitled ‘‘He Knew he was Right,’ by Anthony 
Trollope, will be commenced in the next issue of Hvery Saturday 
No. 145. The story will be published in weekly installments until 
completed. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city, have now ready a large 
paper edition of Mr. Bigelow’s valuable work in American biography, 
“The Autobiography of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, edited from the 
original manuscript, with Notes and an Introduction by the Hon. 
John Bigelow.” 

Among the announcements of works in press, by D. Appleton & Co.; 
is a new volume on “The Study of Languages,’ by Claude Marcel, a 
distinguished philological French writer, who is also a master of 
English, and has written the work in that language for the benefit of 
English readers. It presents a series of profound and original views 
on the methods of learning a foreign language, and for practical utility 
will take the precedence of most works in that branch of education. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Cretan, Boston, Mass. 

Monthly Novelette, Biggs & Hevener, Oquawka, IIl. 

Southern Cultivator, W. & W.L. Jones, Athens, Ga. 

Rural Gentleman, J. D. Robinson & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

North Western Farmer, Bland & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Monthly Miscellany, for August, North Strafford, N. H 

Coach Makers’ International Journal for September; office, 413 Chest 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

Scottish Typographical Circular. This terse 
brother click from Edinburgh is again on our table 
the typographic world “in a nutshell.” 

The This is the Nestor of our agricultural 
journals, and in this number (as in many former ones) seems to renew 
ts youth. Published by Worthington & Lewis, Baltimore, Md. 

The Rural West. This new quarto, hitherto published monthly at 
Quincy, Illinois, on entering its second volume advances to an appear- 
ince once a week, which looks like being four times as good as its 
original promise. 

Burke's Weekly for Boys and Girls. The four numbers for ‘August 
ome to us in a dashing cover, and in prompt time. 


and characteristic 


giving its share of 


American Farmer. 


It is clearly ahead 
f anything of the sort that has reached us from the South. The 
pages are crowded with tales and rhymes and jokes, all the right size 
ind flavor for the little people. 


We wish the enterprising publishers 
full success, 
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‘ : we 
Alewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.—The Western Sunday Crescent, Detroit, Mich. : the 
Gazette and Advertiser, published by H. H. Thorp, Cleveland, Ohio, 
devoted to the interests of printers and publishers; Jewish Sentinel, 
St. Louis, Mo. (religious): the News, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Pa., 
(weekly); the Democrat, Decatur, Ill. (weekly); Galesburg Times, 
Galesburg, Ill, published every Friday by E. A. Snively; Daily Eagle, 
Lawrence, Mass., from the office of the Weekly Eagle; the Democrat, 
New York city, Mark M. (* Brick”) Pomeroy editor and publisher 
(daily); Nashville Repudlican, Nashville, Tenn., from the office of the 
Staats Zeitung; the News, Auburn, N. Y. (daily and weekly); the 
Daily American, Lawrence, Massachusetts, successor to the 7'ri-weekly 
American. 

SusPpensions.—The Fayetteville (N. C.) News has suspended, and is 
succeeded by the Kagle, which give evidence of considerable editorial 
ability; the Commercial Advertiser, a paper issued monthly at West 
Chester, Pa., has suspended after completing its first year. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Herald, Helena, Montana, has lately been 
enlarged for the third time; the Hunterdon Republican, Flemington, N. 
J., appears in an enlarged form and a new dress. 

The Crisis, Girard, Pa., promises an enlargement shortly. 

The Winona (Minn.) Democrat has adopféd the quarto form. 

Five daily papers are now published at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Chicago Journal prints 40,000 copies. 

There are fifty children’s publications in the United States. 

There are five hundred newspapers in New York State. 

One hundred newspapers and magazines are published in Boston. 

The admiring friends of a Canadian editor have presented him a 
printing press. 

The office of the Quincy (Fla.) Commonwealth was recently destroyed 


by fire. 


The leading newspaper of San Francisco, the A/ta, made $18,000 last 
year. 

The Savannah PRepudlican has been purchased by Col. J. K. Sneeds, 
its former proprietor. 

Le Progress is the name of a new semi-weekly paper, in the French 
language, at San Francisco, Cal. 

The Salem (Mass.) Gazetfe was one hundred years old on the 5th of 
August. 

Albert Pike has retired from the editorial staff of the Memphis 
Appeal. 

William H. King. proprietor of the New Orleans TJimes, died re- 
cently, after a long illness. 

The Philadelphia City Jfem completed its twenty-first volume on the 
ist of September. 

The Portland Erening Commercial is the name of a new daily paper 
published at Portland, Oregon. 

The Daily Witness, of Montreal, Canada, is the only religious daily 
in America, 

Only one paper in Montreal, Canada, is profitable, and it makes less 
than $15,000 a year. 

The following cities in Pennsylvania have daily pee: Allentown, 
Bethlehem, Columbia, Erie, Easton, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Pithole, Reading, Scranton, Titusville, Williamsport. 

There are more papers published in San Francisco, with its 125,000 
inhabitants, than there are in London, with its 3,000,000 souls. It 
seems remarkable, but it is nevertheless true. 

Messrs. Kinsloe & Bro., of the Bellefonte (Pa.) Advertiser, have pur- 
chased the Central Press establishment in that town and united the 
two papers under the name of the Bellefonte National. 

Mr. Wm. Sands, for many years editor of the Religious Herald, at 
Richmond, Va., died suddenly on Sunday evening, August 30th, soon 
after returning from church. 

The Daily Picayune, Montgomery, Ala., is said to have the largest 
circulation of any paper in that city. It is the youngest paper there, 
and is published by an association of journeymen printers. 

The Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta. Ga., is the oldest paper in the 
State, having been established in 1794. It is issued daily and weekly, 
and is conducted with great ability. 

The Gazette is the title of a new paper lately started at Xenia, Ohio. 
It isamong the largest of the weekly journals of that State, and will, no 
doubt, be a success 

Mr. E. M. Cheny has retired from the editorial chair of the Sentinel 
at Tallahasse, Florida, and will hereafter confine himself exclusively to 
the editorial management of the Florida Union, at Jacksonville. 

The first number of Volume XXVITI. of the Shippensburg (Pa.) News 
comes to us enlarged to nearly double its former size, and in an entire 
new dress, presenting a very neat appearance. The proprietors have 
lately put in a power press. 
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\ new Paris paper is to be called 7'he Blister. 

Wm. Hackett, Jr., has become connected with the editorial depart 
ment of the Bethlehem Daily Times and Weekly Spirit of the Times, 
which are both issued from the same office. 

The Southern Boys’ and Girls’ Monthly, heretofore published at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been discontinued, and its list of subscribers transferred 
to Burke's Weekly, Macon, Ga. 

The Rutland County Journal, Poultney, Vt., and the Rutland Inde- 
pendent, are the two largest papers in that State.- They are both 
issued from the latter office. 

The editor of the Auburn Advertiser boasts - having been presented 
with * the veritable hatchet with which George Washington chopped 
the cherry tree, and didn't tell a lie to his pape about.” 

Hyatt & McCarty, advertising agents at San Francisco, Cal., have 
failed. Newspapers on the Pacific coast are losers to the amount of 
from $12,000 to $15,000. Mr. McCarthy takes the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt act. 

Joseph Pepper, formerly manager of the Chester County Journal, 
Downingtown, Pa., has become sole editor and proprie tor = that paper, 
Joshua Kames retiring from all connection therewith. » Journal is 
an ably-conducted sheet, and well worthy of an extensive ¢ es ulation. 

The Colvrado Tribune, published in Denver, by Messrs. Koons, Wood- 
bury & Walker, is the largest daily published between the Missouri 
River and California, and their weekly is the only large-sized eight- 
page paper in Colorado. 

Uriah H. Myers, of the firm of Singerly & Myers, State Printers of 
Pennsylvania, died suddenly early on Saturday, the 29th of August, at 
his residence in Harrisburg. He was thirty-seven years of age, and 
was much respected by the community. 

Samuel W. Mason, formerly connected with the Boston press, and 
lately publisher of the Savannah News and Herald, died on Saturday, 
August 29th, at his residence in Yarmouth, New Hampshire, aged 
thirty-two years. 

James H. Wilson, editor and publisher of the Buckeye State, New 
Lisbon, Ohio, died suddenly on the 2d ult., at his residence near that 
town. Judge G. D. Young has purchased the establishment, and will 
henceforth assume the management. 

One of the neatest of the many exchanges we receive is the Rocky 
Mountain Herald, which comes to us from Denver, Colorado. It is 
very neatly printed and well edited, and, considering the part of the 
quate where it,is issued, reflects great credit on its publisher, Mr. O 

. Goldrick. 

A new weekly journal, independent in politics, has just been started 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, entitled the Ross County Register, It is a large 
and handsomely printed sheet, we'l conducted editorially, aud wears 
an aspect of business prosperity that seems destined to make it a per 
manent institution, 

The Atchinson (Kansas) Champion and Free Press have been con- 
solidated, under the title of the Dai/y Champion and Free Press. The 
new organization will be controlled by Gen. John A. Manin and Frank 
A. Root. Judge F. G. Adams, who has for a long time been the editor 
of the Free Press, retires from all connection with the consolidated 
paper 

Mr. John Hardy, proprietor of the Montgomery (Ala.) State Sentinel, 
publishes the following card in the issue of August 2ist: “In con- 
sequence of the want of patronage sufticient to meet the daily expenses 
of the office, 1 am compelled to suspend the publication of the State 
Sentinel. Since the re-establishment of the paper in this city, going on 
two years, I have sustained the publication of the paper from my own 
private means. This I cannot do any longer. I must abandon the 
business and go into some pursuit that will, at least, furnish sufficient 
income to meet the outlay. 


SUMS RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the PRinTEeRs’ CrrcvuLaR: 
Leavenworth Union, No. 45, advertising : : 3 00 
Macon Union, No. 54, “i 300 
Newark Union, No, 103, se : 3 00 
Detroit Union, No. 18, e - BO 
Norwich Union, No. 100, i 8 00 
Joston Union, No. 13, +s 3 00 
Philadelphia Union, No. 2, - 2 50 
Syracuse Union, No. 55, S 500 
Washoe Union, No. 65, - . Bo 
Hannibal Union. No. 88, BO 
Kansas City Union, No. 80, adv. ont subse ription 5 00 
Mobile Union, No. 27, 5 00 
Memphis Union, No. 11, ¥; + 21 00 
R. M. Cady, Green Bay, Wis 1 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 


Voney Orders through the Post Office. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected 
monthly by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper 
dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadel 
phia: 

October 1, 1868. 
Note paper, first class... 5 iki: . 40) per pound 
super 30 a 
= fine 
Foolscs ap and Quarto, first class 
super 
c fine ... 
F ete caps and folios, first class 
‘ super 


we 
ut 


JU 


Fine flat cap 
Common news 
Good news, rag 
Fair white book 
Extra book : 
Sized and calendered book 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and mi -~ 
Manilla wrapping ene ee ee 
No. 2 Manilla.... 
Hardware 


Borde coe 


leded he det ed ok 





J+ “NOVELTY” JOB PRINTING PRESS IS WELL ADAPTED 


to do ¢ very description of Job Printing! Those wishing a cheap 
and efficient Press should send for cirenlars. Address, 
CHAS. WHEELER, Agent, Pagetown, Ohio. 


B. M. HARRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN PAPER. 
Warehouse, 515 Minor Street, 





A general assortment of PAPER and TWINES. 
Paper Stock. 


Cash paid for 





FOR SALE. 
A TAYLOR PRESS, 
Three revolution, small cylinder, 46x31, nearly new. 


Price, $1,500. Freight, &c., extra. A bargain. 


Address, 
FARMER, LITTLE & CoO., 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 


63 and 65 Beekman St., New York. 





SECOND-HAND PRESSES 


FOR SALE. 


SINGLE SMALL CYLINDER, 54x36, in perfect order, 
cently been thoroughly refitted. 
HOE MEDIUM DRUM CYLINDER, in use a short time; warranted 
equal to new. 
ABOVE PRESSES WILL 
Address, 


having re- 


BE SOLD CHEAP. 


HAGAR & CO., 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
New York. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND PRESSES always on sale, and Printing 


Offices completely supplied 
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PRINTERS’ 


List of Officers of the National and Subordinate Type- 
graphical Unions. 


NATIONAL UNION. 


RoBerRtT McKeEcunie, of New York (166 William Street), President 


GERARD Stitru, of New Orleans, First Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. McDONALD, of Chicago, Second Vice-President. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas. 


Joun Cours, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), 


WILLIAM TURNER, 


of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at N. 
E. corner of Tenth and Chestnut Streets.—President, Thomas Mur- 
nane: Vice-President, W. A. Shields; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Dur- 
borow, 1304.8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec.,S8. D. Carter: Treasurer, Jas. 
Welsh. C hairman Business Committee, J. W. Wharton, 
office. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, George Healing; Vice-President, G. 
W. Colby; Ree. Sec., C. McCenn; Cor, Sec., P. F. Lapham; Fin. 

, T. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


President, 8. E. Johnson; Vice-President, J. T. 
tec. Sec., J. C. Williams; Fin. Sec., W. H. Paul; Cor. Sec., 
. Flood; Treasurer, L. R. Williams; Librarian, J. Miller 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues 
President, William Stirk; Vice-President, Ferguson; Rec 
Sec., Frank A. Badger; Fin. Sec., Robert O. Harmon; ‘lreasurer, H. 
S. Van Fleet. Fund Trustee, Robt. F. Kerr; Cor. Sec., Robert M. 
Clark, Journeymen Printers’ Co-operative Association, 166 William 
Street, 


CoLtumBus, No. 5, 
Hayes ; 
Thos, W 


Roberts: Vice-President, W. 
Cor. Sec., John T. Anderson ; 
Beatty. 


LovISVILLE, No. 10.—President, John J. 
P. Fritz; Rec. Sec., James A. Costello ; 
Fin, Sec., J. D. Barfield; Treasurer, George 

Mempuis, No, 11.—President, Henry hye § Vice-President, 
Moode; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., C. L. Spencer ; 
Geo, E. Hawkins. 

Boston, No. 13. 
Montgomery ; Ree. Sec 


Henry 
Treasurer, 


Vice-President, W. A. 
A. Young; Fin. 


eg gry P. E. Hayes; 

. R. Stobbs: Cor. Sec., C. 
Sec., A. H. Brooks ; Treasurer, John H. O'Donnell. 

HarrispurG, No. 14.—President, Geo. F. Weaver; Vice-President, 
Samuel 8. Green; Rec. Sec., Chas. W. Maurer; Fin. and Cor. Sec., 
Harry Slep; Treasurer, John D. Kinneard. 

A. H. Brown; Vice-President, John Gor- 

, D. Halloran; Cor. Sec., L. 


President, 
James Moffet; Fin. Sec 
Treasurer, Hiram Woodbury. 


Cuicaao, No. 16.- 
don: Rec. Sec., 
Boudreau ; 


President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, J. D. 
William J. Hammond; 


New ORLEANS, No. 17. 
Lewis: Ree. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., 
Fin. Sec., J. C. White; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

President, John McVicar; 

ebert Hoekstra: Cor. Sec., 

Treasurer, Wm. F. 


Vice-President, Geo. 
Albert H. Raynor ; 
Moore. 


Detroit, No. 18. 
H. Burnie: Rec. Sec. 
Fin. Sec., Silas M. Risher; 

San Francisco, No. 21.—President, J. F. Brown; Vice-Presidents, T. 
W. Lockwood, Samuel E. Brown; Rec. and Cor, Sec., L. C. Stilley; 
Fin. Sec., J. M. Hurd; Treasurer, D. Damrell. 

MosiLe, No .—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. W. Til 
linghast ; ». Sec., P. Barlow; Fin. Sec., J. F. Cothran; Cor. 
Sec., G. W. Stodds urd: Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

Vice-President, J. K. 

joswell; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 


GALVESTON, No. 28.—President, J. O. Bangs 
O’Conner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A 
urer, John H. Stoner. 

President, M.T. Lamar; Vice-President, A. P. 

Richard Gill; Treasurer, James 8. 


MonTGoMERY, No. 31. 
Prince ; Rec., Fin. and Cor. Sec., 
Jacob. 

ProvipENcE, No. 33.—President, Stephen Booth; 
E. Gray: Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A 
Treasurer, William C, Chenery. 


Vice-President, ¢ 


SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, Isaac 8. Porter; Vice-President, D. A. 


Spring; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young 


Martin E. Boland: 
John M., ¢ 


President, 
and Cor. Sec., 


LEAVENWORTH, No. 45. 
John M. Cole; Rec, 
John C. Ketcheson. 


*, Lehman ; 


Inquirer 


| Norwicnr, No. 100 


| CoLumsBta, No. 101 


Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. Ladd; 


Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 


CIRCULAR. 


SACRAMENTO, No. 46.—President, 
\. M. Thomas; Second Vice-President, ¢ 
Sec., J. D. Young; Treasurer, G. N. Park 

President, E < rench Rus 
Howland: Rec. and Cor. See., H. Bald 
urer, H. M. Hullett. 

gy No. 50 
T. A. Donahue; 


DENVER, No, 49 


Presid nf, 
secretary, 
Troy, 
Rec. Sec.. 
Wheeler; Mackey. 
Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. P. 
Berdine; Rec. Sec., ¢ Alexander; C« 
Sec., E. M. Williams; Treasurer, W. B. R 
CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, J. ¢ 
Mathews: Rec. Sec., John G. Ryan; Fi 
Sec., N. Benney, Riverside Press ; 
Utica, No. 62.—President, Benjamin F 
Horton; Rec. Sec., W. O. Vincent; Cor 
Fin. Sec., G. Bevan; Treasurer, A. 8. Clo 
ToLepo, No. 63.—President, Jon. 
ton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. M. 
urer, Daniel Mynihen. 


Wasnor, No. 65.—President, J. Church; Vi 
tec. and Cor, Sec., 8. C. Leonard ; 


No, 52.—President, 
Wm. ¢ 
Treasurer, C. 


E. Stillman; Vic 


Berry; Fi 


TRENTON, No. 71 
MacCrellish: Rec 
B. C. Laning 

HARTFORD, No. 72 
Room No. 2, Sisson’s Block, Main Street. 
Vice-President, W. 8. Mitchel; 
surer, John Lalor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R« 

President, E. P. He 

and Cor, Sec., 8. H. 
H. Leis; Librarian, 8. T. Lilley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, O. C. Gentl 
Carnahan; Fin. Sec., W. T. Hamilton; 
Silvey ; Treasurer, Jas. L. Fanagan. 


President, C. C 
and Cor. Sec., M. 


LAWRENCE, No. 73 
Moore: Rec. 


Kansas City, No. 80.—President, Royal 

Samuel Woodman ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
W. J. Lea. 

Macon, No. 84. 
Dickey: Ree. 

St. Joun (N. B.). No. 8 
dent, John $8. Gunn; Rec 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, Jame 

NorFo.k, No. 86.—President, W. 
Fiveash; Rec. Sec., W. R. Carter; Fin. 
W. Evans; Treasurer, Jos. E. Doughty. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, 
Duffy ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A 
Treasurer, Knight M. Griswold. 

President, Charles Elli 
Garrard; Rec. Sec. Wm. B. Carter; Cor. 
R. D. Gartland; Treasurer, L. H. Fore. 

HELENA, M. T., No. 95.—President, I. H. 
John Catfry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
surer, A. M. Holman 

President, D. Tyler Ro 

and Fin. Sec., Wm. H. Ho 

Homer Bliss 

Washington, D.C 
Vice-President, John G. Judd ; Ree. Sec., 
Handon Bernard; Treasurer, W. R. McLe 

NEWARK, No. 103 President, D. H. 
Smith; Rec. Sec., Jas. F. Lynn; 
John Hastings; Treasurer, 

New Arrnany, No. 104.—President, 
L. A. Woodward ; Rec. 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E 
Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Rec. and Cor 
urer, W. H. Weikheiser. 

SCRANTON, , No 112.—President, Robert Hol 
Wagner; Rec. Sec., VY. Morthimer: 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Walter; Treasurer, H. ¢ 

Jersey Crry, No. 10%7.—President, R. T 
E. L. Miller; Ree. and Cor. Sec., T. O. 
Lynch; Treasurer, Wm. T. McCarty. 


President,-Thos. C. Nev 


President, Joh 


. Bamber ; 


RicHMOND, No. 90. 


Andrew: Rec 
Eagles; Treasurer, 


A.M 


John D. Yost: 


Joseph D. Howard; 
Albert Coburn: 


Gillies; Cor. Sec., H. 


Stanton ; 


’. Brown: 


Treasurer, 


Lewis; 


H. Wood; 


Treasurer, J. 
Phillips ; 
Kline ; 
Meets on the first Sz 


Fin. Sec., 


Dodge ;: 


Charles McBride ; 


and Cor. Sec., J. H. Smith; 
and Cor. Sec., 


A. Edwards ; 
Sec... C 


Jos. J. Garver: 


J.M.C 


ath; Vice-President, 


Ayers ; 
Cor. Sec 
Francis Addler 


and Cor, Sec., E. 


Rinn ; 
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First Vice-President, 
T. Ingham; Rec. and Fin 

er, 

sell; Vice-President, O. G 
win; Fin. Sec. and Treas 


Vice-President, 
W.S. Jarboe 


E. McMahon ; 
H. Murray; Fin. Sec., H 


Treasurer, 


-e-President, 


Vice-President, D. H. 
wr. Sec., V. B. Chase; Fin. 
tigys. 

Vice-President, J. M. 
n. Sec., G. 8S. Evans; Cor. 
Charles Coolidge 
Vice-President, J. W. 
Sec., James E. DeForrest ; 
ver. 

Vice-President, W. Egel- 
n. Sec., M. Knight; Treas- 


ce-President, R. L. Tilden; 
F. McCarthy. 

Wm. A. 
and Treasurer, 


Vice-President, 
Fin. Sec 


iturday of each month in 
President, Jas. 8S. Smith; 
H. P. Mitchel, Jr.; Trea- 
»bert Quinn, P. O. Box 382. 
Vice-President, Ely 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 


urris ; 


rer; Vice-President, Thos 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. H 
C. Gould: Vice-President. 
Treasurer, 


ille: Vice-President, R. E. 
Treasurer, R. R. Ricks. 
n 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
William H. Coates; Fin. 
2s Seaton. 

Vice-President, J. G. 
McCoy . Cor. Sec., 


Vice-President, L. N. 
Fin. Sec., Chas. Waelder; 


s; Vice-President, Jno. M. 
Sec., H. Meyer; Fin. Sec., 


Morison; Vice President, 
lark; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 


W.N 
, William H 


vey; Cor, Sec 


President, W. W. Maloney ; 


James H. Black; Fin. Sec., 
“an. 

Vice-President, Jas. O. 
, Wm. Hamler; Fin. Sec., 


Jackson; Vice-President, 
F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 


Vice-Presidents, W. A 
Sec., J. P. Correll; Treas 


mes; Vice-President, Thos 
Cor. Sec., 8S. A. Lackey; 
Blair. 
Entwistle: 
Kelsey; Fin, See 


Vice-President, 
Philip 
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STEAM ENGINE. 


FOR SALE, 


A GOOD, NEW STEAM ENGINE, 


Just the thing for a Printing Office, to run two Presses or more. 


Will run two finely. 
CHEAP! CHEAP!! 
FARMER, LITTLE & CoO., 


TYPE FOUNDRY, 
63 and 65 Beekman St., New York. 


RIEHL’S 


Patent Paper Cutting’ Machines, 


PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MACHINES MANUFACTURED. 





SIZiis AND PRICES: 
24-inch Cutter, with movable bed 8300 
32“ “ rr “ “ ; y . 400 

Self-Clamping Cutting Machines. 
22-inch, 
a4 * 


Fitted for steam, $50 to $100 extra 


Second-hand cutters can be had at reasonable rates. Address, 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Wood Types, 
CASES, 
STANDS AND FURNITURE; 


EAGLE, CALIFORNIA, 


AND OTHER 


Economical Cabinets, 


-O: 


Dealers in First-Class New and Second-Hand 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BOSTON 


TYPES, 


Presses, and Printing’ Materials, 


Of every description, 


AT REGULAR MAKER’S PRICES. 


BOXWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, MAPLE, AND PINE, 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY for ENGRAVERS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


East Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, 


(Two Blocks from Broadway,) 
NEW YORK. 
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FOR SALE, 


A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, 
TWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION, 
Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to 
GIBSON BROS., 
271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


[2 ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK carefully and promptly 
executed at Reasonable Rates. 





Every variety of Bill Posting done at the shortest notice. 
J, N. KOCHERSPERGER, 


BILL POSTER, 


Basement, No. 10 State House Row, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


All Orders entrusted to my care will receive prompt attentioh. 





TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHEBS. 
———— Sf Be 
7 } : eal 2. 


Ie 


. 
> 


BN 
poe 8 680 Cuestnut St, 
Special Attention Given to Engraving Blocks for Colored and Tint-Work, 
Blocks Buled for Checks, Envelopes, &c. 

ALL OTHER ENGRAVING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
—:0:—- 
ELECTROTYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES FOR SALE. 


For Prices and Sizes, «ee April number of the Prryrers’ CrrcuLar. 





PAPER RULING. 


BILL HEADS OF ALL SIZES READY CUT 
In quantities to suit. 


AND PACKED, 
For Sale at Lowest Cash Prices. 


ALL KINDS OF BLANKS PROMPTLY RULED TO ORDER, 


Paper furnished if desired. 
BLANK AND PRINTED JOB BOOK BINDING, 
BONDS AND TICKETS NUMBERED. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful attention. 


McILWAIN & BROOKS, 
29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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GODFREY’S 


IMPROVED 


India Rubber Roller Gompound, 


The invention of a Pressman of 22 years’ experience. 





| 
| 
| 


6ef=—= 


The Most Economical and Reliable Roller in use. 


OUR REFERENCES ARE 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA, 


It is used extensively throughout the United States, British America 
and the West Indies, and is in every respect 


A PERFECT ROLLER MATERIAL. 
IT RECASTS READILY AND IS EASILY PREPARED. 


Cleaned like other Rollers, with Lye, Benzine, Turpentine or Oil, 


It is warranted to work all kinds of ink, on all kinds of presses, in 
all kinds of weather, and to recast. 

The fact that it recaste so readily, retaining all its pot qualities 
when recast, and the Low Price at which it is sold, FORTY CENTS 
PER POUND, makes it the cheapest material for Rollers that can be 
manufactured. 


PRINTERS, TRY THE MATERIAL, AND YOU WILL 
THEREAFTER USE NO OTHER. 


The special advantages claimed for this Compound, and demonstrated 
by its use, daily, are, that it is far more durable than any other, retain- 
ing its softness and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller 
becomes old, thus replacing the old Roller with a new one as good as 
the original, without expense. 


Compound, Forty Cents per Pound. 
Rollers cast at the Manufactory at reasonable prices. 


All orders for Compound, in bulk, not less than twenty pounds, filled 
and sent C.O.D. by Express, without charge for boxing or collecting. 
GODFREY & CoO. 

325 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





July, 1868. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


AND 


Roller Composition, 
No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
The Oldest Establishment in the United States. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WAR- 
RANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST 
INKS IN ANY WEATHER, 


SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents Per Pound. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers 
for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the 
following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than 
saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to 
prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue 
and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. 
RicumMonp Typk Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit PAPER Company, Detroit, Mich. 
CuicaGco TyPE Founpry, Chicago, Il. 
Peter Tracy, Ledger Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, 


No. 13 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK®* 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


‘Improved Composition for Rollers, 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


The Subscribers present to the notice of Printers the above Com- 
pound, as something entirely new in the way of Composition for 
making Inking Rollers, and ESSENTIALLY different from any thing 
heretofore offered for the same purpose. 

It has all the requirements of what should constitute a good Roller, 
and will retain these’ properties for a great length of time, being very 
durable, much more so than the old Compound of Glue and Molasses 
It can be used in a great variety of different inks, and is with facility 


| cleaned with ordinary lye, so as to be changed from black to colored 


inks, or thin to stiff, or vice versa, with readiness. 

It always remains moist, retains its suction for a long time, can 
readily be RECAST a number of times; does not MOULD, will retain 
its consistence through a wider range of temperature than the old, or 
any other kind; never SHRINKS, working almost as well in the hot 
and moist summer day, or freezing weather, as in the most favorable 
temperature. 

It is easily transported, and will keep FOR YEARS in any climate, 
if kept in a cool dry place, free from currents of air or moisture. 

One Roller of this Compound will outlast THREE of the old, being 
thereby cheaper in the cost of material as well as saving the TROUBLE 
of casting TWICE at least in the length of time a Roller should last. 

This Composition has been used and tested in some of the best 
Printing-Offices of Philadelphia, being subjected to the most severe 
tests, which it has stood better than any thing heretofore used for the 


purpose. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING. 


When in daily use the Rollers do not require washing at the end of 
the day's work. : 

They can be washed in ordinary Lye, it being cheapest, though Coal 
Oil, Benzine, or Turpentine, is preferred if convenient. 

After washing with water or Lye, it is best to put them in a DRY 
place. rather than in a moist one. 

With care in the use of this Composition much time and material 
will be saved by the pressman, as the Rollers need not be taken out of 
the press at night, only setting off, and in the morning starting at once 


DIRECTIONS FOR CASTING. 


These are very simple, nothing being required for the guidance of 
the skilful Pressman. Have the kettle clean, and FREE FROM ALL 
OTHER COMPOSITIONS, put in the Composition and melt it with 
the aid of hot water, in the usual way, let it stand until all the air bub- 
bles rise to the surface, then having previously oiled and warmed the 
molds, pour into them the Composition in as thin a stream as possible. 

Rollers made of this Composition will be found to draw harder from 
the mold than the Glue and Molasses Roller, but in cold weather it will 
be ready for use AT ONCE; in hot or moist weather it should be sea- 
soned for A DAY or more, if time can be spared, BUT THIS IS NOT 
NECESSARY WHEN THE WEATHER IS COOL. 


DIRECTIONS FOR RE-CASTING. 


Have the Composition well cleaned, cut in smal) pieces, and follow 
the same general directions as for Casting; if it is too thick add a 
small quantity of water or Glycerine, one table-spoonful to a pound of 
Gum. If any dirt, lump, or impurity, is allowed to get in the Composi- 
tion, it should be strained through a coarse cloth or sieve. 

We refer by permission to the following gentlemen, who have used 
it during the past year: 

Messrs. JAS. H. BRYSON & SON. 

Messrs. MERRIHEW & SON. 

Mr. H. ORR. 

Messrs. ISAAC ASHMEAD & SON. 

Mr. ANDREW OVEREND, firm of Sherman & Co. 


Price 30 Cents per pound. 
Manufactured by 
MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 
(Successors to Parish & Mellor.) 


Manufacturing Chemists, 816 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Mork Lype Laundry 


AND 
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ESTABLISHED, 1810. 


FARMER, LITTLE & C0. 


Nos, 63 & G5 Beekman St., cor, of Gold St, 
NEW YORK. 
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PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS, 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 
specimen of a single letter. 


ENGRAVING, ELECTROTYPING & STEREOTYPING. 


We are also pleased to receive orders for 


Printing Presses 


of any Maker. 


Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 


Composition. 
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PRINTERS’ BMPORIU™M: 


Established Half a Century. 


HAGAR & CO, 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, NEw York. 


This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS & ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 
(Fa Y Ces A ' <_y gg Y 
~> OWT, MANY ANY Boo 7 resses 
Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 
————— 62 <i> -o 


Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOOEk, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 


in case purchase is not made; or for our 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 


others desiring to purchase. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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Bronze Powder, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CoO. 


137 WILLIAM Street, 


NEW YoRK. 


The celebrated Bronzes of GrEorGE MErerR & Co. are the 
best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 
competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most 
skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 
be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 


in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MENAMIN. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply 
of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. OO. BOX No. 52090. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
No. 513 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned offer to the Trade the following 


PRINTING PAPERS, 


OF ALT GRADES. 


FOLIO POST (CHECK), 1744 by 244, all weights. 
P 17 ‘by? 

FLAT CAPS, 14. by 

DEMY, 16 by2 

DOUBLE CAP, 17 by? 

FLAT CAPS, 13. by 12, 13, and 14 pounds. 
” 12 byl! 9, 13, and 14 

LETTER PAPERS, PLAIN AND RULED. 

NOTE PAPERS, “ 

FOLDED CAP, 

ENGINE SIZED PAPER, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 


Golored Printing Paper, all Sizes 


AND WEIGHTS. 
FINE GLAZED COLORED PAPERS, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
TISSUE PAPERS, ALL COLORS. 
MANILA-PAPER, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
MANILA PAPER, IN ROLLS. 
HARDWARE AND STRAW PAPERS. 


BLOTTING PAPER, 


ALL COLORS AND WEIGHTS. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND ENVELOPES, ALL SIZES. 


Patent Direction Labels and Shipping Cards. 


BOX, STRAW, 
AND 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


Paper of-all Sizes and Weights Manufactured to Order, 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Cc. C. SERVER & SON, 
No. 513 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ALFRED M, COLLINGE, 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 
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| §: | | A. M. COERLENS, 3 5 

iL ow ; | MANUFACTURER OF 5 
ue) t.) 
.? | | AP 
a § | | COLORR I) GLAZED PAPERS,|  ; 9 
— ‘ | | 
& C | — AND— 0 a 
a 3 | 5 
. | | | CARD BOARD, 7} 
o | -_ = 
cm | | 506 & 508 Miner St., above Fifth, > ~ 
= | | | PHILADELPHIA. 3 
O | | _| : 
—— ——= - < 
PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. Trim’d Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 
Quality. Nos. A i@ 3 4 5 | 54; 6 | 63) 7 No. 4 White China, : ; : $7 00 
es Te GEE ale et do do , ‘ ° 8 00 
No. 4 White China, 60, 75 851 051 351 451 751 752 55 ~ 2 do do : ° 10 50 
= 2 do do 65 80 901 201 501 562 002 002 75 aa do do . ‘ ‘ 13 00 
* do do 871 101 251 622 002 102 602 603 70 “* 4 Colored China, , . ‘ 8 50 
an. do do 1 101 451 622 002 402 563 15/3 154 50 a do do 5 ‘ ; 9 50 
‘“* 4 Colored do 70 881 001 301 561 702 102 103 00 “*¢ do do ; 12 00 
wa do do 75 951 101 401 701 852 252 253 12 Colored Railroad Check ‘Board, “ 17 00 
8 do do 901 201 371 752 132 252 802 804 00 No.1 Colored Railroad, : ; 18 50 
C wi R. R. Check- Board, 1 371 802 102 563 103 254 104 105 75 ** 1 Extra Colored Railroad, 23 00 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 1 45.1 852 202 753 303 504 37/4 376 00 Colored Blanks, 20x25 7 50 
‘* 1 Extra Colored R. R., 1 752 252 603 404 104 305 405 407 50 34 Blanks, 7 00 
“ 34 Blanks, 60 70 851 051 301 371 701 702 37 a. do 7 50 
B do 70 871 001 301 561 702 102 103 00 a do 9 00 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, 801 001 151 501 751 882 402 403 25 “ a 8 50 


Colored Blanks, 

Extra No. 1 Bristol, 

Extra No. 2 Bristol, 

A No. 2, 2 ply do 

~~ os 2 ply do 

| i. 3 ply do 

Tinted Brietol 

Sup. Double Satin 
White and Tinted, 

Double Satin Ename 

Fine Satin Enameled 
and Tinted, 

Satin Surface, 

Extra Porcelain, 








7 951 101 351 601 702 20220310 “2 do «= » « OS 


) 50 


1 101 371 602 002 402 563 °253 254 50 ay do ‘ ‘ , 11 50 
851 051 201 501 851 952 502 503 50 “ 8 Thick Ble anks, ‘ mn ; 14 75 
901 101 301 622 002 102 602 603 60 E xtri 1 No. 1 Blanks, . ; ; 9 75 
1 101 351 562 002 402 503 123 124 37 “ 2 Bristol, ‘ ‘ i 10 00 
1 561 702 002 503 003 123 753 755 50 - “tf @& ‘ , ; 13 00 
1 501 752 102 623 253 504 374 376 37. A No. 2, 2 ply do ‘ , . 10 25 
2 of 
Enml. \ 1 752 22 753 374 004 5252750) A pe $< _ faa ee 
led, . 1 401 902 252 753 253 404 354 25600 A “ 1,4ply do ‘ ‘ 20 00 
White ) 1 B&O MMe aro aa: @ wie wxix ox Double S Satin En: :meled, 17 00 
j f 251 652 002 852 883 003 758 755 2 Fine Satin Enml’d, White & Tinted, 15 50 
. 1151 501 802 122 602 703 373 374 75. Satin Surface, ; ‘ ‘ 14 00 
1 001 351 601 902 302 403 003 004 25\ Extra Porcelain, . , ° : 12 50 
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SCALE OF SIZES AND PRICES 








Supertine Bristol and | 2) 
VISITING & WEDDING CARDS, 





A. M. COLLINS, Nos. 506 and 508 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


WEDDING CARDS. 









































SPECIAL SIZES 
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ORDER. 


aa oe ee 
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ve 20 
17 = 
Po | 16 
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' 12 
| | | 
_ ns 
| | mee | 
1 | | | | | YisiTiIng CARDS, 
| | | 
| 
| | i | | 
BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. WEDDING BRISTOL CARDS. 
One Dozen Cases, of ‘52 Cards each, in a Box. One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards each, in a Box. 
PER DOZ PER DOZ. 
. 12, $1.70 No. 20, 2.10 
13, 1.85 “ 21 2.40 
14, 1.90 vam 2.50 
15, 2.00 “2 2.70 
16, 2.25 = a 3.10 
17, 2.40 . 
“ SUPERFINE DOUBLE ENAMEL. 
monet BOARD CARDS. One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards, in a Box. 
One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards, in a Box. PER DOZ. 
e zen cks, of 52 Ca na ae lia No. 12, $2.00 
. 12, ; . ‘ : ; ‘ $1.30 wend 2.12 
13, ‘ ‘ ‘ : : , 1.40 Sn 2.20 
14, ‘ : . ‘ P : 1.50 > 2.40 
15, ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.60 a | 2.60 
16, ; é : ‘ ‘ , 1.85 ae 2.80 
1%, : . : ‘ : : 2.00 In Boxes, 12 Packs of 52 Cards each, 40 cts. per doz. less than above prices 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


sooo 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


-2ce- 


The great and unexampled success attending the introduction of our 


RULED BILL-BEAD PAPER 


is accounted for by the universal testimony to their Convenience and Economy—considerations appreciated by the craft, as is attested by 
our sales averaging nearly 500,000 per month. 


These Bill-Heads are ruled on first-class 12 and 14 pound Flat Cap, carefully cut and done up in packages of 500, ready for use. 
WHITE OR BLUE. _ FancyColors, 


12 Ib. Cap. 14 Ib. Cap. 14 lb. only. 


x - In "J Ip {(( Pe 
REDUCED | For 500. |PeErR 1,000.|| For 500. |Per 1,000.||Per 1,000. 


2 to Sheet, long or broad folio, 238 | 4350 275 | 525 || 6 2 
1 25 


25 238 | | 275 || & 
“ “ ‘ $ 167 | 1 90 2 
| 1g1 || so | 1650 | 1 
‘MONTHLY STATEMENTS,” narrow width, 4, 6 and 8 to Sheet, 14 lb. Cap, same prices. 
ON ORDERS FOR 10,000 OR MORE, 10 PER CENT. DISCOUNT WILL BE ALLOWED. 


-woe- ——— 


PRICE LIST, 


9 
Autumn, 1868. | g§ « jong folio only, 70 


LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, various weights. 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, all sizes and qualities. 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS AND CARDS (A. M. Collins, Manufacturer.) 
DENNISON’S PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS. 
ENVELOPES, of every size and description. 
te ALL AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. .£} 
WE ARE ALSO GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
66 
THE PATENT READY-STRUNC TAC,” 
Known as the best. cheapest, and most convenient for use, in the market. Send for Specimens. 


——_—— +20e- 
Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to 
this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS are unsurpassed, and Printers 
are invited to give our establishment a trial. 
As BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, we keep a large stock on hand, or make to order every description of BLANK ACCOUNT, MEMO. 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., at short notice and low prices. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE manag ALI ARTS.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
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DELS: SHILA: 


ESTABLISHED IN 180 


The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entire ly void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printevs of this city find it unnecessary to ‘“‘hang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBUILACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
# Ib. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 } Ib. He would refer to the ‘« AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES:—News, 30 cts. Ib. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents, Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 @ tk. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 @ Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 


| 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
GEORGE MATHERS SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


oN 
& ” 


’ dp ie 


ty = iti 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per aH, 2.00. 3 00,5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz___..__________ $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink______ _...50e, 75¢, $l | Purple Ink, per cz______---_----_50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster 
Adams or Power Press C at lok____ The, "$1, 2.00 Lake, per Ib. ee Sy, say 10 00 Green, Fine Light and Dark_______- 
Book and Fine Book Ink___________40c, 50¢, 75c Fine Red, per Ib ee ssid -, 6.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.__- $1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink setnencnlennicaeiigeniil -30c | Red, for paper wa _..$2, 2.50 | do do do for poste rs see, +4 


News and Poster Ink : 20c, 25¢ Red, for posters eal _50c, 75c » $1, 1. 50 Gold Size. White or Gold Color 1, 
Printers’ Varnish. 50c to $1.00 Blue “ L Tints of all Shades - $1, 1.50, rr 
Priaters’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue Lt \ "2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks___-_--_----$1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib_____$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish ‘ 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


i> Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 
LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 50 5 1.00 2! 1.50 2.00 9.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING PRICE, 35 56 JO 1.05 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.80 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 
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MONTAGUE & Co.’s 
PATENT 


PRINTING PRESSES, 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, &c. Tike 
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COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
(DESCRIPTION ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
OFFICE, 225 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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MONTAGUE & Co.’s 


Lewspaper 





These machines were originally designed with special reference to the wants of country offices. The experience 
of the inventors as practical printers, in connection with many years of careful study and experiment in the development 
of printing machinery, has enabled them to introduce more simple motions, and which are at the same time better adapted 
to the work of printing, and combine with their improvements all desirable well-known features of older presses. The 
superior simplicity, compactness and ease of motion, in addition to many conveniences not possessed by other presses, render 
these the most desirable Country Presses made. Adapted to every kind of job work, they are so easily made ready for a 
handbill, poster, book form or circular, as to effect a saving of time for even the smallest editions. .The improvements in 
construction, suggested during the continued manufacture, have greatly increased the strength, durability and speed | 
and the presses which we are now finishing are, without extra springs or other attachments, both more rapid by steam 
power, and the most easily operated by hand. 


DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS. 

1. The Morion oF THE BeEp is particularly well adapted to the necessities of a printing press; the bed is driven by a crank and rocking 
lever, a motion which involves no dead centres and entirely relieves the press of jar, while it gives the bed a slow, uniform motion when the im- 
pression is being taken, but a quicker return movement, thus combining a slow impression, and the best use of the power, with speed. As there 
is no lost motion great saving of power is effected, rendering this the easiest hand-running cylinder press ever made. The bed stands about the 
height of an imposing stone, and is easily got at to put on or correct forms. 

2. The Impression, which occupies a larger proportion of the revolution than on other presses, is also more easily regulated, and can be 
instantly changed when the press is ranning—an advantage which greatly facilitates the making ready of forms of very different character. The 
feeder can throw off or suspend the impression (a feature possessed by no other cylinder press) and thereby avoid the waste of paper consequent 
upon missing a sheet, or the necessity of stopping the press. The greatest accuracy is attained in the motion of the cylinder relatively with the 
bed, and the press is entirely free#rom tendency to slur or batter head rules or foot lines. The impression can be regulated to the most delicate 
forms, and will not injure the type. 

3. The Routine AND DistrisuTiIon combine the best features of the cylindrical and table method with unequaled lateral distribution of 
the book press. As the rollers are entirely free when on the type, they cannot be made to scrape or drag, and they are to great extent self- 
adjusting. The composition rollers are all of same size, on same stocks, and, being interchangeable, the type rollers can be used for distribution 
after they become too hard for type-rolling—thereby saving a considerable proportion of the expense of casting rollers. Two rollers cover the 
full form, rolling it twice. 

4. The adjustments required for different kinds of job work are so simple and easily understood that the country printer who has had no 
previous acquaintance with power presses can successfully operate the press and do good work according to his natural skill. A man is far- 
nished to set up and fully explain the operation of presses when the customer is willing to pay travelling expenses. 

5. The Fry and other necessary accompaniments to a complete press are included in the price of this press, instead of being an extra 
expense to the customer. Every press is furnished with the best rubber blanket, extra roller stocks, roller mold, wrenches, &c. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 1, 31X46 inside bearers, _.. . ‘ , : ‘ $975. Boxing, $30. 
No. 2, 28X40 . , ‘ . : , , 825. ” 25. 


NEW MEDIUM CYLINDER PRESS, 


We have nearly completed a new Drum CyLinpER Meprum Jos Press, which we have already sufficiently teste. 
to be able to confidently promise a most desirable and convenient machine. Having an increased amount of ink distribu- 
tion, and three rollers over a fuil form, it is intended for the very finest work, and will, in general convenience, entire 
freedom from noise and jar, and speed, become a favorite press for either steam or hand power. 


Price of Medium Press, ‘ ; ’ ; ; : ; ‘ $850. 
AMERICAN PAPER CUTTER. 


These machines are in general use, and are believed to be the most desirable for printers’ use, considering their price 
and great convenience. 
Length of Knife 28 Inches, - $120 and $135. 











Orders or Inquiries solicited. Address ; 7 COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 
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PRINTERS’ 


© 
| my voned € country News pap tt anh ‘Job Press. 
‘ e would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of mony Gniscah practical petptees, and | 
s machine. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press 
with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to th 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESS. 
Country Newspaper and Job Press, 31X46 inside Bearers, Hand Power, with Table Distribution and without Fly, - 
| do do do do with Cylindrical and Table Distribution and Fly, 
do do Steam Power do do 
| do 32X50 do Hand Power do do 
do do Steam Power do “ 
Cone Pulleys, Shafting, and Two sil $50. Boxing and Shipping, - 


Orders or Inquiries solicited. Addres COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, Rr. I. 
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DEGENER & WEILER'’S | 
“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, Corner of CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description 
of their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

The CoMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building 
many different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINCTNEss oF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect 
DisTRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or REeisTER of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factiiry and Speep with 
which oo be propelled by treadle without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot 
be excelled. 

Their SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF CoNSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MacuINERY to expedite the builing of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our Presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


SImPLicITy OF CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BurLD—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease IN RUNNING; the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A Form As LARGE As CAN BE LOCKED UPIN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ** MAKING READY,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConRECTING A FoRM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be nsed for Inking a Form. These are held in StaTIONARY FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpectaAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 


While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


—— + see —— 


Sizes and Prices of the “ Liberty” Press: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7><11 inches inside Chase, . . . . . ... . $250.00 . Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 10><15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . . 425.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, pes 550.00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 4 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner Centre, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
‘a = 39 Water S'reet, Boston. ; 
MANUFACTORY—DE Lancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 


























DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 86 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
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||DENNISON’S i 


PATENT DIRECTION 


DIRECTION LABEL 2 





PRINTING, 
$1.00 per 1000 Extra. 


With STRINGS 60 cents extra. 
PRINTING, 


31.00 PER 1000 EXTRA. 
With Strings 50 cents extra. 


$2.25 per 1000. 5 








$2.50 per 1000. = 











$2.50 per 1000. B} 
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$2.00 per 1000. te $2.75 per 1000. 
































$3.50 per 1000. 
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$4.00 per 1000. 


$3.75 per 1000. 
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$4.75 per 1000. co | $4.25 per 1000. 























$5.50 per 1000. ~] $5.00 per 1000. 








A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


| Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, 
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1 Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, ; 
I t PHILADELPHIA, PA, rt 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


‘2 




















\ 
MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, Genpas-. Baenii 18 m 4 — en _— yy, 
enne » Ps jous si ai thee olio....17 24'4—18 anc s. 
a at Pte So ape Pon ee es ees eee POLIO. .sssee sence 17" by 22 14, 14.16, 18,20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 4, 
Lithograph and Map Paper Te : “ “ CEOWR 2.0 cccceceee 15 by 19 —20 and 22 Ibs. t 
Sized and Super Calendered P: “ “ Flat Cap.. ..... 14 by 17 —12, 14, 16, and 18 lbs, 2y, 
rT SII © cic sieinacnashdtaliaenssiiateindioe “ “ BO nenenenes 13° by 16 —12 and 13 Ibs, ‘| 
Ae Printing Paper of all grades.. a « e $6 serenenes 12 by 15 — 9 Ibs, ay 
b sre byl, eee = oegiaae 1 CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. ( 
r ardware and Manillain Rolls, Py, 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. na 
> Drafting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 49 inch. Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights, 4. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights, iy 
F Colored Papers suitable for Posters, Packet and Commercial atm 4 plain. ~y, 
NK Packet Note, plain and rulec p 
i Bia: Bock PArEns. Engine Sized Papers, 1744 by 28—30 Ibs. 1 
: Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 16 by 26-20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs, 2 
t Imperial. .......... 23 by 31—-65 lbs. ” $8 = 17. by 22—17 lbs. q 
« Sup. Royal. ..20 by 28—53 lbs, Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 lbs. 
Royal...... see 19 Dy 24—45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 lbs, 
f Medium. .-..18 by 283—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs, Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
DOT 0 -csercevecsess 16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs, Bond Papers, various sizes. 
¢ Extra Folio........ 19 by 24—24 lbs., and 19 by 23—21 lbs. Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29. 







Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Uitramarine, 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO.. 
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